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*.* TO OUR READERS.—The “Spectator” is now published 
on Friday afternoon, and is on sale at all Messrs. Smith and Son's 
London Bookstalls and all London Newsagents. All country readers 
can now obtain the paper on Saturday morning, and should instruct 
their Bookstall or Newsagent accordingly. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Pe 

E past week has been full of great events and of what 

are, or at any rate seem to be, the beginnings of 
developments on new lines. We have dealt in our first 
leading article with the main features of the situation in the 
Eastern theatre, and especially with the great movement to the 
north and north-east, in which Riga and Kovno are involved, 
and also with the explanation, believed in in certain quarters, 
that the Germans contemplate a dash on Petrograd rather 
than another attempt to catch the retreating Russian armies 
in a wide encircling movement, All this, however, is specula- 
tion. The main fact which remains over is that up till now 
the Germans, though they may be, as they assert, “in hot 
pursuit,” have as yet failed to overwhelm any of the Russian 
field armies. These are steadily falling back to their new lines, 
fighting strong rearguard actions as they go, but rearguard 
actions which are often quite as injurious to the pursuers as 
to the pursued. 


Whether the new Russian line will be that of the Bug or 
some distance east of it remains to be seen. All that is clear 
at present is that to the north, in the centre, and in the south 
and south-east the Germans are involved in an advance 
covering an enormous territory both in length and depth. 
The notion that the Germans can disengage themselves just 
when they please and lightly fly back to hammer us in the 
west is, in our opinion, purely visionary. Unless the Germans 
want to lose all the results they have as yet achieved, they 
have got to go on grimly forcing the Russians back and 
making good their victory step by step, and also by doing some 
very hard railway and road-making work on their lines of 
communication. And they have got to do it against time, for 
the beginning of the winter, or at any rate the autumn, rains 
will be upon them within seven or eight weeks. We are still 
convinced that we are going to catch the train, but, in our 
opinion, the Germans, in spite of their present successes, are 
in great danger of losing it. 


Shortly after midnight on August 7th-8th the German siege 
guns began a heavy bombardment of the fortress of Kovno, 
some cannon of 16-in. calibre being employed. For two hours 
the hurricane of fire was maintained. About three o'clock in 
the morning the assaulting columns moved forward in close 
formation. The Russian batteries, however, concentrated 
their fire upon the attackers, exploded their land mines, and 
also made gallant counter-attacks with the bayonet. The 
result was that the Germans were thrown back along their 
whole front. The Germans, however, appear to have behaved 





with splendid courage, and, though hurled back into the 
ravines near the town, they at once prepared for a second 
assault. This took place at noon on August 8th. The 
former tactics of heavy bombardment followed by massed 
attack were repeated. At midnight the Germans again 
rushed to the assault, and for two hours again and again 
threw themselves upon the Russian trenches. At first they 
were successful, but the Russian counter-attack was not to be 
denied, and in the end the Germans were repulsed in almost 
all directions and with enormous losses. They only retained 
the works near the village of Piple. Doubtless the attack 
will be renewed before these pages are in our readers’ hands. 
The Germans will not easily accept failure in an enterprise so 
vital to their plan of campaign. 


The news from the Western front is not important in the 
larger sense of the word. We have, however, had a very 
successful achievement from the moral, or rather fighting, 
point of view at Hooge. It may be remembered that on 
July 30th the Germans inflicted a considerable blow upon our 
troops at this point, and tovk a certain amount of ground. 
On Monday, however, we not only retook the lost ground, but 
made an advance, and on the whole greatly strengthened 
our position. And this we accomplished with slight casualties 
to ourselves, but with heavy damage to the enemy. As the 
Times special correspondent says: “It was a really good 
success.” 


The action seems to have been exceedingly well planned by 
the staff, and the artillery work was done with great skill. 
The storm of shells which burst continually over the earth- 
works accounted for a great many of the German deaths, and 
destroyed eight machine-guns, in addition to two which we 
captured uninjured. The infantry attack, when it closed, was 
carried out with the utmost dash, gallantry, and determina- 
tion. The Times correspondent describes how, in the pale light 
of dawn, the British battalion fought with bayonets, butt-ends, 
and even with their fists, until no German was left alive in the 
contested ground unless he flung up his hands. About one 
hundred and seventy were taken prisoners. Curiously enough, 
the usual counter-attacks seem not to have been made. 


In the French part of the line there have been the usual 
heavy bombardments, but no event of any great moment is 
recorded. The Italian news also calls for little comment, but 
we note with great satisfaction the statement communicated 
to Thursday's papers that in the Upper Adriatic the Austrian 
submarine ‘ U 12’ was torpedoed by an Italian submarine and 
sunk with all on board. It is curious to note that this is only 
the second time in the war, as far as is known, that a sub- 
marine has been torpedoed. 


The chief naval event of the week in home waters was 
announced on Thursday. The Admiralty communication begins 
by recording the destruction of a small armed patrol vessel, the 
‘Ramsey,’ which was sunk by a German armed fleet auxiliary 
steamer, ‘ Meteor,’ on August 8th, in the North Sea. Four 
officers and thirty-nine men were, we are glad to say, saved. 
Then follows the announcement that the ‘ Meteor’ subsequently 
sighted a squadron of British cruisers, and her commanding 
officer, realizing that escape was impossible, ordered the crew 
to abandon the ship and then blew her up. The ‘ Meteor’ was 
in all probability the Hamburg-American vessel of 3,613 tens, 
built in 1904. : 


The event just recorded is significant. It shows, in the first 
place, that if the German fighting vessels attempt to run our 
blockade of the North Sea, they are pretty sure to be mopped 
up by British cruisers which keep their vigilant watch and 
ward on its grey waters. The ‘Meteor,’ it appears, often 
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interfered with neutral vessels. It was she who, on June 16th, 
captured the Swedish vessel ‘Thorsten.’ She also sank 
another Swedish vessel named the‘ Verdandi.’ In view of 
such incidenta, we do not wonder that the German naval 
critics are beginning to show a certain amount of uneasiness 
at the poverty of the results obtained hy German naval policy. 
They are beginning to recognize that even in the field of sub- 
marine warfare the German offensive is failing to accomplish 
any serious results. 


The most important news of the week is undoubtedly that 
which comes from the Dardanelles. Unfortunately, however, 
it is,as we write on Thursday afternoon, of so fragmentary 
and ambiguous a character that it is impossible to state with 
anything like clearness what has really happened. All that 
we know for certain is contained in a communication which 
appeared in the newspapers of Thursday morning. It is to 
the effect that the latest reports from Sir Ian Hamilton state 
that severe fighting took place in the Gallipoli Peninsula on 
Wednesday, August llth, mainly in the Anzac zone—ie., the 
zone held by the Australian and New Zealand forces—and in the 
north, presumably at the new landing-place. The communiqué 
goes on to state that the positions occupied have been greatly 
varied in places, but that the general result is that the area held 
im Anzac has been nearly trebled, “owing chiefly to the gallantry 
and dash of the Australian and New Zealand Army Corps.” 
The communiqué also notices that the enemy losses have been 
very heavy, and that the French battleship ‘St. Louis’ put out 
of action five out of six guns in the Asiatic batteries. 


We know indirectly—.c., through a Turkish official com- 
munication—that the landing-place to the north was at 
Karacbali, a place on the coastal road from Enos to Kavak, 
where it joins the road to Bulair and the rear of the Turkish 
positions in the western part of the Peninsula. The Turks, 
however, declare that they “dispersed” this force. But this, 
there seems good reason to believe, is a piece of Turkish 
biuff, and merely represents the fact that the landing was 
difficult and opposed. Anyway, Karachali would seem to be a 
place exceedingly well chosen for menacing the Turkish com- 
munications. If we have only sufficient men to make good— 
i.e., to fight our way from Karachali to Bulair—we ought very 
soon to be able to do things on a big scale. If Bulair were 
threatened, the Turks must either retreat from the Peninsula 
or run the risk of our getting astride this narrow piece of 
ground, digging ourselves in, and taking our enemies between 
two fires. 


In this connexion we may note the curious fact that the 
name of the landing-place in the north was strictly withheld 
from the British official communication, though, as we have 
shown, allowed to leak out in the Turkish telegram. Apparently 
the authorities did not think the Germans and Turks would 
be aware that they had lost ground unless reminded of the 
fact by the British Press, and wished to keep from our enemies 
so important a fact. It used to be our boast that the British 
did not know when they were beaten, but why try to transfer 
that praise to our enemies P 


We admit that it is not a matter of very great importance 
that newspaper readers should get the name of the landing- 
place at the earliest possible date. At the same time, if the 
Press Bureau policy is persisted in, we may expect some day— 
we trust in the near future—to see an official announcement in 
the following terms: “ A certain town situated in Europe, but 
with suburbs in Asia, the name of which cannot at present be 
divalged, has been taken by a mixed force of British and 
French.” ‘Two days later we shall find in the German wireless 
an admission that the Turkish troops have been temporarily 
withdrawn from Constantinople and Scutari, but that it is 
hourly expected that the weak forces of the Allies now in 
possession will be driven out by the Turks. The next news 
will be the discovery of a new play by Sophocles in the cellars 
of the Seraglio. 


The news in regard to the Balkan Powers is exceedingly 
difficult to co-ordinate. In the first place it is stated that the 
Germans have massed some three hundred thousand men in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, ready to attack the Serbians. Next, 
it is asserted that when we and our Allies asked Serbia and 
Greece to make concessions in Macedonia and in the Kavalla 


. 
Bulgaria did not consider the cession of the Enos-Midia line 
sufficient, the Serbians would not-agree to Bulgaria's terms, 
We chronicle this statement, whieh was originally published 
in the Journal des Débats, with all reserve,and we do not think 
it would serve any useful purpose to comment upon it until 
it has been confirmed and the gnrrounding facts known. W, 
have the greatest possible respect for Serbia and the splendid 
fighting qualities she has shown, and we should be loath to 
assume that her statesmen insist upon taking Up SO purely a 
non-possumus position. The same criticism applies, of conrse, 
with equal strength to Bulgaria. It would seem as if tho 
proverb— 

“He that will not when he may, 
When he will he shall have nay ”— 

had been left out of the nursery curriculum of the peoples of 
the Near Eastern States. 


On Tuesday afternoon the Admiralty announced that 
squadron of hostile airships raided the East Coast op 
Monday night and Tuesday morning between 8.30 p.m. and 
12.30 a.m. Fires caused by incendiary bombs were speedily 
extinguished and no material damage was done, but fourteen 
persons—ong man, nine women, and four children—were killed 
and fourteen—five men, seven women, and two childrep— 
wounded. All the men killed or wounded were civilians, and 
the women and children numbered twenty-two ont of the 
twenty-eight casualties. The Admiralty added the gratifying 
announcement that one of the Zeppelins—it seems that five 
were employed in the raid—was seriously damaged by our anti- 
aircraft guns, and on being towed into Ostend was attacked 
by the allied aeroplanes from Dunkirk and completely 
destroyed. The report adds that the night was extremely 
dark and foggy in places, rendering night-firing by aero- 
planes very difficult, and announces that Flight Sub-Lieutenant 
R. Lord, one of the pilots sent up to engage the enemy, was 
killed on landing in the dark. 


While the loss of innocent life is deeply to be regretted, the 
net result from a military point of view is most satisfactory. 
The efficiency of our land defences against Zeppelins in 
conditions most favourable to the raiders has been con- 
clusively shown, and the loss of a single unit of the German 
airship fleet is no negligible matter. Zeppelins cannot be 
built in a day. Moreover, this is not the first Zeppelin 
destroyed or disabled after a raid on this country. In the 
attack on Ramsgate on May 17th, a Zeppelin was chased 
from the coast by our aeroplanes, attacked off Nieuwport by 
our naval air squadron from Dunkirk, and seriously damaged 
by bombs. The Zeppelin which raided the East Coast on the 
night of June 6th is also believed to have been disabled, and 
early on the morning of June 7th Lieutenant Warneford 
completely destroyed a Zeppelin near Ghent. This record 
takes no account of the destruction of the Zeppelin airshed at 
Ditsseldorf in October, the raid on Friedrichshafen in Novem- 
ber, the wreck of two Zeppelins in a storm off the coast of 
Denmark in February, and the destruction of a Zeppelin or 
Parseval in the airshed at Evere in Belgium in May. 


Tuesday's official report from Petrograd announced an 
important naval action in the Baltic, in which a German fleet 
of nine battleships, twelve cruisers, and many destroyers were 
beaten off at the entrance to the Gulf of Riga. Three German 
ships—a cruiser and two destroyers—were reported to have 
been disabled by the Russian mines, but there was no loss on 
the Russian side. Subsequent German reports minimize the 
action as a reconnaissance made for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the position of the Russian mines, and only admit the 
loss of two small mine-sweepers, but the strength of the 
squadron employed indicates a serious attempt to cut off the 
Russian base at Riga and land troops to reinforce the left 
wing of the army invading the Baltic provinces. Details of 
the action are not yet available, but it appears that the Russian 
torpedo flotilla was effectively supported by seaplanes. 
According to a German official communiqué issued early on 
Thursday morning, the Russian ships lying in the archipelago 
near the Schaeren Islands were attacked on Tuesday and 
forced to withdraw, while German cruisers drove off Russian 
torpedo-boats near the entrance to the Gulf of Riga and 
successfully evaded repeated attacks by submarines. 








region, in order to secure the co-operation of Bulgaria, because 


During the course of the week Sir Robert Borden, the 
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Canadian Premier, has made several excellent speeches. We 
sede only space to note that delivered at Bristol on Monday 
as the occasion of his being admitted to the Freemen’s Roll. 
In acknowledging the honour Sir Robert spoke of the con- 
tribution of the Oversea Dominions to the cause of Empire. 
There were to-day, within these islands, several regiments 
whose mother-tongue was French, and who had come from 
Canada to do their share. “ In the development of constitu- 
tional government in Canada the men of French race had 
worked harmoniously with those whose forefathers came from 
these islands, and among the exponents of the cause of con- 
stitutional government and liberty none had been found better 
than those descended from the first pioneer race, the French 
race.” He was sure that the comradeship resulting from 
men from all parts of the Empire fighting side by side 
and getting to know each other better would be of marked 
advantage in promoting a more splendid Imperial unity in the 
future. In conclusion, he said that he should take back to 
Canada, as he brought from Canada, the expression of the 
strong determination that this struggle should never cease until 
it was brought to an honourable and triumphant conclusion. 








The question of the responsibility and credit for the orders 
issued to the Fleet in the last days of July last year has now 
been cleared up. Hitherto the generally accepted view has 
been that Mr. Churchill issued the order to the ships to stand 
fast, instead of demobilizing as ordered, after the manwuvres, 
and so saved the situation. It is now authoritatively 
established that the order was given by Admiral Prince Louis 
of Battenberg, then First Sea Lord, in the absence of Mr. 
Churchill at Overstrand. The demobilization had been 
planned to take place, according to the customary practice, 
after the annual mobilization for manwuvres, by which 
the ships of the First Fleet disperse to their home ports, 
while those of the Second Fleet, or nucleus crew vessels, 
land their balance crews. On July 27th these operations 
were to have occurred simultaneously, but the orders referred 
to cancelled them both. 


The credit for taking this wise, if in a sense obvious, 
precaution belongs to Prince Louis of Battenberg, who, 
though he privately advised a correspondent of the facts 
last April, withheld their publication till now from a patriotic 
desire to avoid anything that might injuriously affect the 
national interests. In this context the naval correspondent 
of the Times does well to recall the wording of Mr. 
Churchill's letter to Prince Louis on his retirement, in which 
he stated that “the first step which secured the timely 
concentration of the Fleet was taken by you.” He also 
corrects the misapprehension under which Sir G. Scott 
Robertson, M.P., labours in speaking of Prince Louis having 
been endowed by Mr. Churchill with full powers to act in his 
absence. “No such authority from the First Lord was neces- 
sary. Although in September, 1912, Mr. Churchill assumed 
‘the general direction of all business,’ he could not take away 
from the First Sea Lord the responsibility for ‘preparation 
for war’ and for the ‘distribution and movements of all ships 
in commission and in reserve.’ Prince Louis, in issuing the 
order which prevented the dispersal of the Fleet, was fulfilling 
his duty under the patent by which the Board of Admiralty is 
constituted.” 


The Cologne Gazette gives the text of the proclamation 
issued to the inhabitants of Warsaw by Prince Leopold of 
Bavaria. We say without hesitation that it is one of the most 
unjust and one of the wickedest of all the German violations 
of international usage. The proclamation begins with the Peck- 
sniffian statement that the Germans only wage war against 
hostile troops and not against peaceful citizens. The citizens 
of Warsaw are next urged to take no hostile action, to trust 
to the German sense of justice, and to obey the instructions 
of the Army commanders. Prince Leopold then proceeds to 
threaten the unfortunate inhabitants in the true spirit of 
German frightfulness :— 

“It has, however, come to the knowledge of the German military 
authorities that the enemy has prepared attacks against the safety 
of our troops in Warsaw. Therefore I am compelled to take as 
hostages the leaders and most prominent citizens of the town, who 
will be pledged for the security of our troops. With you it rests 
to protect the lives of these fellow-citizens of yours.” 








Convention, which forbids the taking of hostages, but pro- 
ceeds to threaten with death any person who, having obtained 
knowledge of a designed attack of any kind, fails to lay his 
knowledge at the service of the German military authorities. 
“Whoever is guilty of negligence in this respect, or gives 
any assistance to attacks, must expect to pay the death 
penalty.” The German soldiery could not, of course, be 
expected to refrain from punishing an insurrectionary move- 
ment, but notice the use of the word “negligence.” It is 
one which would enable a panic-stricken or vindictive officer 
to commit every sort of judicial murder. If a plot took place, 
and some prominent citizen were accused of aiding and 
abetting and he denied knowledge of the plot, he might then 
be sent to his death because in not informing himself of what 
was going on he was judged to be guilty of “negligence.” 
Perhaps, however, the hostage clause is really the worst. It 
puts the lives of the prominent citizens who have the mis- 
fortune to be seized absolutely at the mercy of some lunatic 
or semi-lunatic, anarchist, or other desperate man who may 
fire at a German soldier out of what is really private revenge. 

















The proclamation sheds a curious sidelight upon the 
German boast that the Germans have been well received 
in Warsaw and that the Poles look upon them in the light of 
liberators. We may be sure that if this were so there would be 
no need of Prince Leopold's proclamation. It should be noted 
also that nothing is now said as to the German Emperor's 
public entrance into the city. Presumably that is postponed 
till Warsaw has been taught a lesson and its inhabitants 
thoroughly cowed by the shooting of hostages. Quite apart 
from the morality of the proceedings, we are convinced that 
the Germans have made a great mistake in dealing thus with a 
people so high-spirited as the Poles. If the Germans do 
not take care they may find that it is no joke to have on their 
hands a city of three-quarters of a million people whom they 
have goaded to madness by ill-treatment. 


Further evidence of the activity of the British submarines 
operating in the Sea of Marmora was supplied by the Turkish 
official communiqué published on Monday, which announced 
the sinking, with most of her crew, of the battleship ‘ Hairredin 
Barbarossa,’ a vessel of 9,900 tons and carrying six 11-in. guns. 
She was stated recently to be in the neighbourhood of Maidos, 
supporting with her big guns the action of the enemy on 
land, and the moral effect of her loss is sufficiently shown by 
the wording of the Turkish communiqué. In this connexion 
we regret to have to record the loss of the British destroyer 
‘Lynx,’ which struck a mine in the North Sea. Four officers 
and 22 men were saved out of a crew numbering about 100. 





























The correspondent of the Chicago Daily News, Mr. Bassett 
Digby, has sent a remarkable account of the exodus from 
Warsaw, following the announcement of the authorities 
on July 15th that the official evacuation would begin 
on Sunday, the 18th. As a matter of fact it began 
immediately, and while three hundred and fifty thousand 
citizens, including nearly half the inhabitants of the 
Ghetto, departed eastward on freight cars, as many 
more peasants came trooping into the city from the neigh- 
bouring districts. In Warsaw itself tens of thousands of 
homes were broken up instantly; all the factories were stripped 
of machinery; where the plant was too cumbersome to dis- 
mantle it was blown up and the dynamited metal taken east- 
ward on the railway. 

An amusing and also luciferous story in regard to National 
Registration has been going the round of the Press. It 
appears that a young man not only refused to fill up his 
paper but crumpled it up and flung it back in the enumerator’s 
face, with the defiant statement that no power on earth would 
ever induce him to answer the questions put to bim. The 
enumerator, like a wise military commander, sought reinforce- 
ments. When he returned with an inspector, prepared for 
drastic action, he was told that the young man was out. He 
had gone to the Town Hall to enlist! That is the proper and 
patriotic way for those who dislike being registered or having 
to answer questions. As Abraham Lincoln pointed out long 
ago, men of military age who have a conscientious objection 
to being compelled to defend their country in arms can easily 
get out of the difficulty by volunteering. 




































The Prince is not, however, content to break the Hague 





Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 p.c. Aug. 8th, 1914. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_—— 


THE WOLF BY THE EARS. 


HE Germans have got the Russian wolf by the ears. 
That sums up as correctly as any such metaphor can 
the situation in the Eastern theatre of the war. The 
position is, no doubt, a very unpleasant, even a very danger- 
ous, one for the wolf, but it notoriously presents an almost 
insoluble problem for the would-be wolf-slayer, especially 
if that individual is in a desperate hurry to get away from 
the wolf and deal with an enemy at his front door. The 
crux of the whole problem of what to do next when 
you have only two hands, and both of them are fully 
occupied, lies, of course, in the fact that catching the wolf 
in the way indicated can never be the hunter’s essential 
objective. That is the slaying of the wolf. But if you 
have both hands full of ear, how are you to reach for your 
dagger in order to cut the wolf's throat? If you 
try to get both ears into one hand in order to 
reach for the cold iron the wolf will soon shake free. 
Per contra, if you do nothing you may find the process of 
holding the wolf exceedingly exhausting. In a word you 
are stuck. You cannot let go. That, of course, does not 
prove that it was necessarily unwise to seize the wolf by 
the ears. It may have been in the circumstances the only 
thing possible to do in order to prevent the wolf biting 
your head off. In the last resort, having the wolf by the 
ears, the dilemma which appealed so strongly to the ancient 
world, shows the weakness of all defensive tactics. If you 
tackle the wolf in that way you are in effect admitting that 
you cannot destroy your enemy and are obliged to fall back 
upon defending yourself from his attack. Ofcourse, if you 
have got powerful friends outside who will come to your 
assistance while you are holding the foe, and will cut 
his throat, well and good. If you have no such 
hope, you have obviously not only accomplished very 
little, but may have got yourself into a very des- 
perate position. This is a truth which, we venture to 
say, the Germans will find out before long, if indeed they 
have not discovered it already. In spite of their triumph 
in taking Warsaw, in driving the Russians back from the 
line of the Vistula, and in spite of their new gigantic 
move on the north-east, all they have yet accomplished is 
to get a firm hold of the wolf’s ears. No doubt the 
Germans would reply that we are forgetting the tremendous 
strength of the Teutonic superman. ‘“ Your puny French- 
man or Englishman might be unable to deal with a 
situation such as has been described. The strong man of 
the Mark and of Prussia is, however, so potent that give 
him time he will ultimately be able to throw the wolf on 
to his back and then kneel on him and break his 
spine."—Well, we shall see. Meantime, we back the 
wolf. 

In spite of the answer we have just set forth, it is 
pretty obvious that the German Headquarters Staff fully 
realize the difficulties of their position, and are at the 
moment furiously busy trying to find a solution of the 
old problem. That is how we read the tremendous 
movement which the Germans are making to the north, 
and their passionate struggle to seize Kovno no matter what 
the cost. That, too, is the reason which has induced them, 
reticent and thrifty as they are as a rule in naval war, to 
send out the gigantic squadron which they sent in the past 
week to attack Riga by sea—the biggest battle squadron 
which they have yet employed. It contained no less than 
nine battleships, twelve cruisers, and a full complement of 
lesser craft. 

Telegrams from Petrograd published in Thursday’s 
papers show that an important section of Russian military 
opinion holds that Germany’s action in the north and in 
the Baltic has for its object not, as had been previously 
thought, a vast envelopment scheme for the destruction 
of the retreating Russian armies, but a determined 
advance upon Petrograd by the coast road. The 


Germans, it is suggested, are intending to make full use 
of their local command of the sea and the protection thus 
afforded to their left flank, and mean to try to carry the 
capital by a suddenrush. From where they are now it is less 
than three hundred miles to Petrograd. They believe, also, 
that there is no very great Russian force infront of them,and, 
further, they are possessed of the notion—a false one, we 





tT 
are certain—that things have changed ve : 
1612, and that, if they can seize the Russian capital, a 
will paralyse Russia’s administrative machine, destee, 
her sources of supply for shells and other munitions ant 
force her to accept an ignominious peace. In spite of the 
formidable appearance of these plans, we are not the y, 
least alarmed by them. Indeed, if they are serious! 
entertained and pushed forward, they must, in our Opinio 4 
mean a huge German failure, from which recovery wi . 
; : ~ alien ¥ Will be 
impossible. To begin with, the German scheme comes too 
late. It is just possible that if this were the middle of 
June instead of the middle of August, and if German 
were already in possession of Riga and Kovno, the plan 
might succeed. But this is not June, but August, and 
neither Riga nor Kovno have yet fallen. Be the Germans 
never so pushful and never so successful, and should both 
cities fall within the week, it is impossible that an advance 
from Riga on Petrograd could begin in serious earnest before 
the first of September. No doubt only two hundred andj 
sixty miles would then remain to be accomplished, but 
when people talk of its being “only one night's railway 
journey ” they are losing all sense of proportion. The two 
hundred and sixty miles are, for military purposes, some 
of the most difficult in the world, and will of course be 
stubbornly contested. Putting things from the most 
optimistic German point of view, they are not likely to 
be able to advance, even if they keep the railway line well 
mended behind them, at a greater rate than forty miles 
a week. This means that it will take them six weeks 
to get to Petrograd—tbat is, the middle of October, 
But that is too late. Unless they are very lucky, the 
winter will begin early in November, and with winter 
and frozen ports will come the extreme difficulty of 
keeping open their communications. When it comes to 
a question of snow fighting, they will find that the Russians 
are their masters. That, at any rate, is how the scheme 
fora dash at Petrograd strikes us. So mad a proposal 
is it, indeed, that we do not believe that it is being really 
contemplated by the Germans. They may think it good 
business to let the Russians imagine that their intention 
is to strike at the capital, but that they harbour such an 
intention is, we fear, much too good to be true. The 
German position would have to be desperate indeed before 
the military chiefs embarked upon such an adventure as a 
winter campaign against Petrograd. It is too lute to be 
ambitious on such a scale as this. Those who desire to 
invade Russia must begin with the flowers of spring, with 
the violet, if not indeed with the crocus, and not with the 
first falling leaf. If we mistake not, the next fortnight 
may see autumn beginning to lay its fiery finger upon the 
pale-leaved underwood that fringes the Dwina and the 
Neva. 

So much for the wider aspects of the situation in 
Poland. If these are not hopeful for Germany, no more 
so is the local situation. The abominable proclamation to 
the inhabitants of Warsaw, with which we deal elsewhere, 
shows that the Germans may not find it altogether an easy 
task to hold the great city. At any rate, the occupation 
will waste a good many troops. Again, it looks as if the 
fortresses that still remain to be mopped up would account 
for a good many German effectives. Novo Georgievsk is 
still holding out in spite of the violent German attacks, 
and all along the line of retreat the Russians are fighting 
fierce rearguard actions which cause the Germans very 
serious losses. Most important of all, however, is the 
magnificent stand being made by the Russians at Kovno. 
In spite of the most determined German attacks, they have 
made little progress and their losses have been terrific. 
No doubt the Germans will continue these assaults, for 
the possession of Kovno is obviously essential to their 
plans, and most probably they will ultimately succeed, but 
it will be at a price which may ae age their efforts. It 
is, however, also possible that Kovno may hold out and 
prove that after all we have assumed too hastily that every 
fortress must succumb to attack, provided that the guns 
used against it are sufficiently big. That has always 
seemed to usa very rash assumption, and we fully expect 
that before long we shall hear of the successful resistance 
by a fortress. 

We must break off our discussion of the new develop- 
ments at their most interesting point. Another week, it 
may be, will show whether our forecast of the trend of 
events is likely to prove correct. 
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WHAT WILL THEY DO WITH IT? 





EFORE the next issue of the Spectator is in our 
B readers’ hands the forms to be filled up under the 
National Registration Act will have been returned, and 
that arraying of the nation which we have so urgently 
aad upon the public since the beginning of the war 
Pil be an accomplished fact. Now comes the question, 
What use will our rulers and governors make of tke 
Register—W hat will they do with it ? It is unthinkable 
that they can be content with the accumulation of a mass 
of statistics. They must act, and act promptly, on the 
information which they have received. 

Without further preface we shall set forth what we 
should do were we the Government. In the first place we 
should give certificates of exemption from any call for 
wilitary service to skilled workers of military age now 
engaged in making munitions of war, whether for 
Government or for private employers. It should, however, 
be clearly understood that the Government might and 
would withdraw such exemptions: (1) if the person to 
whom the certificate had been granted ceased to work on 
munitions of war, or (2) if the Government decided that 
the work he was doing could be done as efficiently by a 
woman or a person of non-military age and had a sub- 
stitute ready. The certificate of exemption from field 
service should be so worded as not to imply that its 
holder was seeking exemption and so was shirking the call 
of duty. On the contrary, it should state that he was 
selected and enlisted for war work. He should be given 
not merely a badge, but if possible some distinctive 
uniform. Personally, we should like to see each war 
worker presented with a khaki cap and suit with “ W. W.” 
on the shoulder straps. But that, we fear, would be too big 
au undertaking in the present congested condition of things. 
We therefore think that a suggestion which has, we believe, 
already been made in the Press should be adopted, and that 
a handsome, well-made brassard with the Royal Arms woven 
into it and a suitable cap should be issued to all holders 
of the war workers’ certificate. A certificate of exemption 
of a similar kind should be given to those persons of 
military age whose work the Government considers indis- 
pensable in our public offices, whether belonging to the 
central or to the local government. This means, of course, 
not merely clerks and officials, but persons working at 
municipal gasworks, electric and sanitary works, and 
persons working upon railways, which are for the time 
Government institutions. Next, certificates of exemption 
should be given (but of course sparingly) to persons 
engaged on necessary productive works, as, for example, 
miners, ironworkers, and shipbuilders. Again, persons 
of military age engaged in transport work, seamen, 
tramcar engineers, and so forth, must in many cases 
receive the certificate. Exemptions, however, must not 
be given where female labour could be employed, as 
in the case of conductors of tramcars and omnibuses. 
Further—and here again the issue of exemption certifi- 
cates must be most carefully scrutinized—we would 
give a certain number of certificates to men of 
military age engaged in private businesses not directly 
connected with munition work or transport. The tilling 
of the soil for the supply of food is a vital matter. ‘There- 
fore persons engaged in agriculture should be allowed to 
apply for certificates of exemption, and these should be 
granted whenever the productiveness of the land would 
seriously suffer by the withdrawing of a particular indi- 
vidual. Finally, the Government should give certificates of 
exemption to a certain waiting list of persons who returned 
themselves as skilled in work of the kind needed for the 
production of shells, rifles, guns, &., and who might be 
required later for the expansion of the munition workshops. 
This drawing up of what might be called a waiting list for 
war workers would, of course, be carried out very carefully, 
aud only on condition that the person who received a 

certificate must hold himself in readiness to go to the places 
Where his services were required at a week's notice. 

After the granting of these certificates of exemption, or, 
as we should prefer to say, after this enlistment of war 
workers had taken place, the remaining men of military 
age on the Register would form the reservoir from which we 
should be able to draw for that second new army which it 
1s evident we must now raise in order to secure ourselves 
from the unspeakable misery and humiliation of defeat. 
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Before we deal with the best way of utilizing this reservoir, 
we desire to say that in our opinion it will be a capital 
error on the part of the Government if they maintain nine- 
teen to forty as the military age. Their proper course 
is to make the limits of military age seventeen to forty. 
By this means they can include a very large number 
of lads who will prove excellent fighters. It is true that 
in a good many cases boys of seventeen ought not to be 
sent to the trenches. Such boys would, however, be quite 
serviceable for home defence purposes, and it is obvious 
that we must in any case keep a quarter of a million, 
and perhaps half a million, soldiers in these Islands to 
resist a raid. Not only do boys of seventeen learn very 
quickly, but six months of good food and military 
drill and of life in the open would enormously improve 
their physique and make them the better able to bear 
the trials with which the nation will be confronted at 
the close of the war. Again, the educative effect of a 
military training on such lads will be beneficial in a high 
degree. There is no reason why the boys who are only 
seventeen should not share not only in the glory but in 
the physical, mental, and moral advantages of having 
taken part in the war. Let, then, the lads of seventeen 
be accepted, but always with the proviso that they shall 
receive special medical supervision. 

It is difficult to say exactly how many men will be found 
in the reservoir after the exemptions bave been made. Let 
us assume, however, that after deducting three and a half 
million men serving with the colours or in the Fleet, and 
the men of military age who are employed on the supply 
of munitions or on other necessary work, there will 
remain some four million men of military age to draw out 
of the reservoir. How are these to be utilized for military 
service? In our opinion the fairest plan would be to 
proceed as follows. Let us assume that the Government 
decide that they require two million more men. The 
next step is to calculate the quota required from each 
autonomous area in the country—that is, from each city, 
county borough, and county. The quota, of course, must 
be calculated not upon the general population returns—for 
this would not be fair to the districts in the North, in 
which there are large numbers of miners and other 
essential and therefore exempted workers—but upon the 
numbers of non-exempted persons of military age returned 
as living in the area just defined. For example, if the 
county of Northmoorlands has one hundred thousand 
non-exempted persons of = age, or one-fortieth of the 
total number of non-exempted persons of military age, 
then its quota must be one-fortieth of the two millions 
asked for, or fifty thousand men. These are the numbers 
of men which it must furnish. Naturally the first act 
of the Government would be to see whether these men 
could be obtained by a voluntary appeal, and such an 
appeal would be made to them. If, however, the men who 
came forward in answer to that appeal were insufficient 
in numbers, the residue must be raised by a ballot held for 
the purpose as in the days of the Militia Act. When 
making the proposal for a voluntary enlistment—i.ec., before 
applying compulsion—the Government should, of course, 
clearly bring to the notice of all persons concerned that if 
recourse were had to the ballot and men were compelled to 
come forward to make up the quota, the compelled men must 
understand that they would not receive the same generous 
treatment which is now accorded to the volunteer. The 
compelled man would, of course, receive the same treatment 
as regards food, clothing, and so forth, as the volunteer, 
but the separation allowance must be made on a less 
generous scale to those dependent upon him, and ouly 
given where genuine poverty existed. It must neither be 
automatic nor lavish, and a considerably larger proportion 
of the allowance so made must be deducted from the com- 
pelled vps No doubt in a good many areas 
the draft or ballot would be kept at arm’s length. Iu 
others, however, the voluntary effort would probably fail, 
and in these cases the difference between the full 
quota and the numbers of men who came forward volun- 
tarily would have to be made up by drawing lots. All 


eligible men, that is, would be required to attend at 
a particular place on a particular day and take their 
chance at the ballot. 

It will be noticed that the system here advocated does 
not obliterate that voluntary system of which we are proud, 
and in certain senses justly proud. It merely supplements 
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and fortifies it in the case of absolute necessity by com- 
pulsion. That was Mr. Lincoln’s method. As he was 


prepared to tell the people of the United States :— 


“The territorial integrity of the country cannot be main- 
tained without the further raising and supporting of armies. 
There can be no army without men. Men can be had only 
voluntarily or involuntarily. We have ceased to obtain them 
voluntarily, and to obtain them involuntarily is the draft—the 
conscription. If you dispute the fact, and declare that men can 
still be had voluntarily in sufficient numbers, prove the assertion 
ty yourselves volunteering in such numbers, and I shall gladly 
give up the draft. Or if not a sufficient number, but any 
one of you will volunteer, he for his single self will escape 
all the horrors of the draft, and will thereby do only what 
each one of at least a million of his manly brethren have already 
done. Their toil and blood have been given as much for you as 
for themselves. Shall it all be lost rather than that you, too, will 


bear your part?” 


That, it seems to us, disposes absolutely of the ridiculous 
notion that we dare not bave recourse to compulsory 
service because there is something anti-democratic and 
aristocratic about it. Lincoln was certainly not much of 
an aristocrat, and yet he was not afraid to use the word 
Conscription. We have often quoted Lincoln’s words 
before, but we will quote them once more, for in 


our opinion they contain the final argument in this 
matter :— 


“T do not say that all who would avoid serving in the war aro 


unpatriotic ; but I do think every patriot should willingly take his 
chance under a law, made with great care, in order to secure 
entire fairness. . . . The principle of the draft, which simply is in- 


voluntary or enforced service, is not new. It has been practised 
in all ages of the world. ... Wherein is the peculiar hardship 
now? Shall we shrink from the necessary means to maintain our 


free government, which our grandfathers employed to establish it 


and our own fathers have already employed once to maintainit? Are 
we degenerate? Has the manhood of ourrace run out? ... With 
these views, and on these principles, I feel bound to tell you it is 
my purpose to see the draft law faithfully executed.” 





THE ECONOMY CAMPAIGN. 


HE whole country ought now to be fairly familiar with 

the arguments put forward by the Parliamentary 

War Savings Committee in a series of excellent little 
leaflets, many of which have been much discussed in the 
Press. What the practical results will be it is less easy 
to say. Hitherto insufficient account has been taken of 
the many forces which concur to prevent private economy 
on any extensive scale. Not only does the individual dis- 
like changing his habits, and equally dislike adopting a 
manner of life which his social companions may regard as 
mean, but in addition there are large commercial forces 
which can be, and are being, successfully mobilized to 
prevent economies which might interfere with trade profits. 
The most striking illustration of this mobilization of 
commerce is in connexion with the drink problem. Quite 
apart from any moral question involved in excessive 
drinking leading to drunkenness, there is at the present 
moment the tremendously important question of the waste 
of national resources upon a commodity that is certainly 
not essential to human life in normal circumstances. 
Various estimates have been made of the total expendi- 
ture of the country upon alcoholic liquors. The figure has 
been put as high as £200,000,000 a year. It is certainly 
more than £150,000,000. Taking the lower figure to be 
on the safe side, we get at once a sum which would repre- 
sent a very important contribution even to the terrific cost 
of the present war. That is looking at the problem from 
the point of view of the spender of the money ; but there 
are two other points of view of equal importance. 
There is the diversion of labour which might be employed 
on war industries, and there is the very great diversion of 
material, notably sugar and cereals, which might be better 
employed as food. From the point of view of war economy 
alcohol offers a far larger scope than any other single com- 
modity, yet the greater part of the Press maintains a rigid 
silence upon the subject. It has been alleged that the 
reason for this reticence is to be found in the fact that the 
commercial interests concerned in promoting the sale of 
alcohol can bring pressure to bear upon the newspapers by 
withholding advertisements if temperance is too warmly 
advocated. Whether this is the true explanation we shall not 
attempt to assert, but must be content with noting the fact 
that, while we all preach economy, the one way of making 
really great national savings is never, or at any rate very 


al 
seldom, alluded to. Of beer, wine, and spiri 
say indeed in this connexion : pais we may 
“Oh no, we never mention them, 
Their name is never heard; 
Our lips are now forbid to speak 
The once familiar word. 
The matter is the more serious at the presen 
because, owing to the tremendous pusapuilty —a 
expenditure of a large portion of the wage-earni 4 
the consumption of alcoholic liquors has certainly Increased 
very largely, and at the same time one regrets to Notice 
that actual drunkenness is also on the increase, 

The problem is one which the Government ought to hay 
the courage to deal with. It can be dealt with partly = 
still further limiting the hours during which alcohol, 
liquor can be sold either in clubs, public-houses, or hotels 
and partly by further increasing the duties on beer anj 
spirits. Even if the second measure results in no reduction 
3 expenditure it will at least increase the revenues of the 

tate. 

The question of alcohol has been dealt with first because 
it is the most significant, both as regards the magnitude 
of the financial issues involved and of the commercial forces 
ranged against economy. Similar forces, however, exist 
as regards almost every other form of purely luxurious 
expenditure, and it is significant that the Press, in dis. 
cussing the need for economy, has generally glowed with 
enthusiasm for the savings to be effected by making so 
out of potato peelings rather than for those that might be 
secured by avoiding changes of fashions. It would be 
interesting if some statistician would try to work out what 
extra cost this nation has incurred owing to the change 
made during the last twelve months from skimpy to full 
frocks. The change was admittedly engineered by manv- 
facturers of dress materials at home and abroad, who sw 
that their profits would be increased by the expansion of 
women’s skirts. Solely for this purpose an enormous 
number of serviceable garments have been sacrificed, and 
an immense amount of male and female labour has been 
employed upon making new dresses. The people who 
design such forms of extravagance as this are in the habit 
of arguing that if fashions were not constantly changing 
dressmakers would be thrown out of work. Whether that 
argument is excusable in times of peace it is unnecessary 
at the moment to trouble to discuss. The point is that a 
war of the present magnitude ought to be regarded by all 
patriotic citizens as analogous to a great conflagration, 
suspending all ordinary occupations till the fire has been 
put out. No doubt dressmakers are not ideal makers of 
munitions of war, but in view of the dearth of labour for 
manufacturing war munitions of all kinds, second or third 
best workers are better than none at all. 

Looking at the problem from the point of view of the 
expenditure of State revenues, it is of the utmost importance 
that the persons now employed in the luxury trades should 
not only _ encouraged but should be compelled to transfer 
their labour to the trades which are essential to the war or 
to the life of the nation. The only effective way of com- 
pelling them is by ceasing to spend money upon luxuries. 
The result would be, as the opponents of such economy are 
fond of insisting, that these workers in luxury trades would 
be thrown out of work, and would therefore be compelled 
to seek for employment in the non-luxury trades. As 
result, the State would be able to obtain the necessary 
labour without the progressive increase in price which it is 
now being compelled to pay. 

This question of the ever-rising rate of wages is & 
problem of the utmost importance which has hitherto 
been largely ignored because it is the present political 
fashion to assume that anything which produces even 
a temporary increase in the wages of the working 
classes is necessarily a national gain. That a general ant 

permanent increase in the standard of wages and thie 
standard of living of manual workers would be a national 
gain no one is likely for a moment to dispute. What we 
are dealing with at present is the purely temporary gaia 
which wage-earners have been able to extort for themselves 
out of the urgent necessities of the State. The latest 
example is the war bonus which has recently been allotted 
to post-office employees on the plea that the cost 
of living has gone up. This bonus, to one department 
alone, is estimated to cost the country a cool million 








a year. The imposition of this burden upon the revenues 
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nay be primarily due to political influences, but 
¢ “< ae Moor 2 rise in the wage of manual workers 
— te the Jaw of supply and demand. The State is 
r oe at an unprecedented rate, while private expendi- 
- still continues in the main as high as before, and in 
— directions at an even higher level. When this 
poe ae increase in demand is taken in conjunction with 
~ diminution in the supply of labour, owing to the 
withdrawal of some three million men for direct war 
service, we need look no further for an explanation of the 
extraordinary rise in the wages of most classes of manual 
workers and the consequent increase of expenditure on 
popular luxuries. Socialists and others who have hastily 
Ptcomed this improvement in the position of the wage- 
earner as a sign that the manual worker is at last coming 
to his own will find their hopes rudely shattered, perhaps 
even before the end of the war, but certainly when the war 
js over. 
i Broadly speaking, what is now happening is this—that 
the State is paying for labour of all kinds at an 
extravagant rate by means of promises which will have 
to be redeemed in future years. When the time for 
redemption comes the time of poverty will begin. The 
millions of men who are now fighting or producing muni- 
tions of war will then be set free to compete in the labour 
market, and simultaneously the State, instead of any 
longer receiving from private individuals vast sums for 
capital with which to pay wages, will have to pay to the 
persons from whom it is now borrowing huge sums of 
interest and, it is to be hoped, also something for the 
redemption of capital. Meanwhile the general destruction 
of wealth caused by the war will leave us all poorer than 
we were before, and this general lowering of the standard 
of wealth will make itself felt most severely by the poorest 
classes. In their permanent interest it is of the utmost 
importance that the present reign of extravagance should 
cease, and since the State must continue to spend lavishly 
upon the war it becomes the duty of all private individuals 
to spend more economically upon themselves. It is all to 
the good that the Parliamentary War Savings Committee 
should preach this duty in well-written leaflets, but 
probably no very great results will accrue until individuals 
are compelled by the pressure of taxation to practise the 
economy preached to them. Meanwhile we heartily 
velcome the movement set on foot by the Duchess of 
Beaufort, Lady Wimborne, and other ladies of recognized 
social position for appealing to all women to avoid un- 
necessary expenditure, and in particular the waste involved 
in constant changes of fashion. 





THE FOLLY OF BARBAROUS WARFARE. 
[CoMMUNICATED. | 


N ODERN German policy is no longer guided by 
4! intelligence, by the pursuit of the national interests, 
but by the momentary impulses of the ruler, by passion, 
hatred, covetousness, and similar feelings. In its desire 
to win the war at any cost, the German Government has 
not shrunk from reverting to the barbarous warfare of 
past ages, but its criminal methods are likely to damage 
far more severely Germany and the Germans than they 
will its opponents. Germany’s action reminds one of 
Talleyrand’s condemnation of a political crime in the 
words: “It was worse than a crime. It was a blunder.” 
By her barbarous methods Germany is inflicting the most 
serious injury upon herself, not upon her opponents, whom 
she is actually benefiting thereby. 

It is obviously in Germany's interest to destroy the 
unity of the Entente Powers. She is most anxious to 
conclude a separate peace with Russia, or with France, or 
with Great Britain, and even with Belgium or Serbia. If 
Germany had fought a clean fight, the statesmen of one 
of the Entente Powers might conceivably be prepared to 
receive Germany’s advances favourably. Many leading 
Germans formerly believed that Russia might be found 
ready to end the war. They thought that the Russian 
autocrat would not care to see the German and Austrian 
absolutism weakened by the French and British demo- 
cracies. If Germany had fought a clean war, her 
calculation might have proved correct. By attacking the 
Russian Ambassador in Berlin and the ladies of the 
Embassy, and by pursuing deliberately the most barbarous 
methods in Russian Poland and on the shores of the Bultic, 








Germany has outraged the Russian nation. The Russian 
people, not the Russian Government, are at war with 
Germany. German barbarism has made Russia an 
irreconcilable enemy. German barbarity has made the 
French, British, Belgian, and Serbian peoples equally 
irreconcilable. By her methods of barbarism Germany 
has welded the opponent States intoa firm and indissolublo 
alliance, animated by a single will. 

Germany has begun a criminal war, and has conducted 
it with criminal methods. By the action of her own 
Government Germany has become a criminal and an out- 
cast among nations, and she has filled all the neutral 
States with fear and loathing. Had Germany fought a 
clean fight she might have found sympathizers throughout 
the world. Her protests that she was the innocent victim 
of a world conspiracy might have been believed. Inno- 
cence and crime do not go together. The deliberateness 
of her criminal methods have convinced all neutral 
observers of Germany’s blood-guiltiness. With truth has 
an eminent German recently stated that Germany has not 
a single friend among the neutrals. Had Germany fought 
a clean fight she might have found among the neutra!s 
not only sympathy but support. The United States might 
conceivably have laid an embargo upon the export of ars 
to the Allies. By her unspeakable barbarities Germany 
has not only welded her opponents together into an 
unbreakable alliance, but has ranged against herself an 
indignant world. 

The outrageous conduct of the German armies, and 
especially the deliberate ill-treatment of British and other 
prisoners in German hands, has been as hurtful to Germany 
from the military as from the diplomatic standpoint. 
Modern nations treat prisoners of war kindly and generouslr, 
not merely for sentimental but for very practical military 
reasons. Soldiers who know that they will receive con- 
siderate and generous treatment if made prisoners will 
readily surrender, especially when they have become tired 
of the war, while men who know that they are liable to be 
starved and ill-treated will fight with the utmost deter- 
mination. The ill-treatment of prisoners will not weaken 
but strengthen the moral and the determination of the 
opposing army. It is therefore the highest military 
wisdom to treat prisoners well, and thus to put a 
premium upon surrender. That was done by the 
Japanese in their war against Russia. By employing 
barbarous methods of warfare, by allowing British sailors 
to drown and by ill-treating and starving British prisoners, 
Germany has strengthened the moral fibre of the British 
forces, and the spirit which she has wantonly aroused 
will not only produce deeds of the greatest valour, but 
is bringing hundreds of thousands of British men through- 
out the Empire into the Army. German cruelty and 
German crime have been the most powerful stimulus 
to recruiting. Hence every fresh outrage inflicted upon 
English towns and English soldiers and sailors is bound 
to recoil with greatly increased force upon the Germans 
themselves. 

By her barbarous methods Germany has not merely 
inflicted the most serious damage upon herself, but she is 
causing the most serious harm to present and future genera- 
tions of the German nation. By her unspeakable and 
deliberate crimes, crimes which have been perpetrated not 
in the heat of battle, but which have been ordered from 
above and have been methodically executed by the 
officers and the rank and file of the Army, Germany 
has disgraced herself for all time. It is vain now 
for Germans to speak of German culture, of German 
science, music, and art. By the barbarities perpetrated 
during the war, Germany has wiped out the achievement 
of centuries. 

The folly of reverting to barbarous methols of warfara 
will become apparent at the Peace Congress. If Germany 
had fought a civilized fight, if she had observed the laws 
of war and laws of humanity, she would have found 
sympathizers among her opponents. Nations may rashly 
go to war owing to an aberration of mind, prompted by 
a sudden impulse, but deliberate and cruel inhumanity 
unceasingly practised is inexcusable and calls for vengeance 
and punishment. Great Britain might have been lenient 
to Germany had that country observed the most elementary 
rules of conduct in diplomacy and warfare. Germany's 
inhumanity will make the terms of peace most onerous to 
her, for all her opponents are determined that never again 
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shall Germany be able to desolate the world by a carnival 
of crime. 

Democracy is guided rather by impulse than by intelli- 
gence. It was perhaps natural that English men and 
women should have called for retaliation against Germany’s 
methods of barbarism. Germany has destroyed her 
character as a high-minded cultured nation by her recent 
conduct. Britain would only damage her reputation and 
her own interests by following in Germany’s footsteps, 
by lowering herself, by a policy of retaliation. Let future 
historians dwell on the criminal methods of the German 
Army and Navy and contrast it with the high-minded 
and generous conduct of Britain. That conduct will 
not only redound to the lasting credit of this country, but 
it will promote its future interests. England has at 
present the reputation of being the most humane among 
nations. That is a precious asset. It is worth preserving. 








NATIONAL « REGISTRATION, 





HOW TO FILL UP YOUR FORM. 
CuT THIS OUT AND KEEP IT FOR 


NATIONAL REGISTRATION DAY 
(SUNDAY, 15ru AUGUST). 


THINGS TO REMEMBER. 





(1) GENERAL. 


(1) Keep your form of questions neat and clean. Do not tear 
or spoil it, and, if possible, avoid creasing or folding it. 

(2) Write the answers plainly in the spaces provided. Write 
your surname at the head of the form in large letters. They are 
easier to 5 

(3) If you have doubts as to how to answer any question, the 
enumerator who leaves the forms at your house and collects them 
will help you if you ask him, 

(4) If a form has not been left for you at the place where you 
sleep on the night of Sunday, 15th August, you should obtain one 
on Monday and fill it up as soon as possible. 

(5) Ifyou are travelling on Sunday night, and have not received 
a form before starting, you should obtain one and fill it up at the 
place where you arrive on Monday morning. Ifyou have received 
your form, don’t leave it behind you. If you leave home after 
receiving a form, but before 15th August, take it with you and 
hand it when filled up to the enumerator who calls at the address 
where you are temporarily stopping. The same applies if you are 
returning home after a temporary absence. 

(6) You are asked to give your permanent postal address. By 
this is meant the address where you can usually be found and to 
which letters to you can be sent. 

If you are an employee “living in” (e.g., a domestic servant or 
shop assistant) give your place of work and residence as your 
permanent postal address. 


(2) SPECIAL points to bear in mind in answering particular 

questions :— 

Question (4). In answering this question you should put down 
the number of children who actually rely on you wholly or 
partially for their food and lodging, or the money to pay for it. 
If you are a married woman and your husband supports the home 
and the children from his income or earnings, you should, never- 
theless, put down the same reply to question (4) as your husband. 
Question (5) may have difficulties for you. In the first place, if 
you are a married man, it is not intended that you should put 
down your wife under column (5) amongst “other dependants.” 
If you support your father or mother, brother or sister or other 
relative, and are, in fact, providing him (or her) with food and 
lodging or the money for it, then he (or she) is dependent on you 
(wholly or partially as the case may be), and the number of such 
“ dependants ” must be stated in column (5). 

Notice carefully that persons in your employment to whom you 
pay wages (e.g., your servants) are not to be entered under column 

i) 


). 

Question (6) is most important. See the footnote on the form. 

In answering be careful to state as exactly as you can just what 
it is that you do for your living. 

Thus for example— 


DO NOT SAY (e.g.)— BUT SAY (e.g.)— 
“ Merchant ” “ Rubber-merchant ” or “ Tea-merchant,” &c. 
“ Dealer” “ Clothes-dealer” or “Ship’s store dealer,” 
&e. 


“Farm hand” “Cowman” or“ Carter on farm,” or “Plough- 


ABOVE ALL, your answer should always show the 
you work in, ifany. If you are engaged in two o 
occupations, you should state first that by whic 
mainly earned. If at the moment out of em 
still record your usual occupation under (6). 

Question (7). Note in regard to'this question that you sh 
only give your employer’s name, business, and business add a 
you are employed by him in his business (e.g., factory wade 
shop, office, &c.), or in connection with it (eg., as an a a 
traveller or driver of a van or cart, &c.). If you are not on 1 Rd 
at all write “None” in column 7. If you are employed wed 
domestic servant or a gardener or a coachman ora gamek ng 
in a private house or grounds you need only to write in column 
your master’s name, adding his private address if you do not li 
in his house. ” 

Question (8). In answering this question those people who 
are working directly under and getting their pay from a Govern. 
ment department will have no difficulty. But some will be doin 
work which may or may not be for a Government department— 
they may not know. In that case the answer should be “Do not 
know.” A moment’s thought, however, should decide the answer 
for most people—“ Yes” or “No.” Thus you should say “ Yes” 
if you are engaged on a piece of work, e.g., munitions work for a 
private firm which is executing a Government contract. You 
should not say “Yes” if you are (e.g.) a clerk in a firm which 
occasionally gets a contract for a supply of (say) cocoa for tho 
Navy, or if you are employed by a District Council or other local 
authority. 

Question (9). Be specially careful over this question. Unless 
you possess practical skill in some craft or class of work outsiil 
your present occupation or employment your answer should be 
“No.” Skill in any sort of work requiring special training should 
be put down, whether persons doing such work are usually called 
“skilled workmen” or not. Thus, for example, skill in milking 
should be put down as well as skill in riveting. If you have 
changed your occupation you should enter here the kind of work 
— you were formerly trained to do if you are still able to 

o it. 

It is not easy to state here all the kinds of work in which the 
offer of your skill would be useful, but among the most important 
are the various kinds of— 

Engineering and Metal Work; Woodwork ; Agriculture; Mining; 
Sick Nursing; Leatherwork ; Hosiery Manufacture. 

If you really do not know whether your skill is of the kind for 
which there is a demand, you should put down your offer; but 
remember that there is no discredit to those who answer “ None” 
under Column 9. If, in fact, you have no real skill in work ofa 
kind likely to be useful outside your own occupation that is the 
right answer. _—— 

After you have been registered you will receive a cortificato 
which you must sign and keep carefully. 


DO NOT FORGET that if you change your address and leave 
your home (otherwise than temporarily) you must send your 
Certificate to the Clerk of the Council of the district where your 
new home is, with your new address written on the back (see 
instructions on the back of the Certificate). The simplest way 
is to hand the Certificate in at the Post Office nearest your new 
home. 


Mater} 
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GERMANIA CONTRA MUNDUM.—IV.* 
(By THE EARL OF CROMER.) 


[This series of articles may be quoted in whole or in part by any 
newspaper desiring so to do, provided that the usual acknowledgments 


are made as to the original publication by the “Spectator.” ) 


T is difficult for Englishmen to understand how the public 

opinion of any nation which has not wholly lost its self- 
respect can tolerate the behaviour of the officers of the 
German Army towards the civil population. The Zabern 
incident, which arose from a poor, helpless cripple being 
slashed across the back by the sabre of a young military 
swashbuckler, although it earned the enthusiastic approval of 
the German Crown Prince, aroused even the indignation of 
the submissive people of Germany. The impotent Reichstag 
condemned the action by two hundred and ninety-three to 
fifty-four votes, after which the Zabern officers were reinstated 
in their place$, and even commended. The uniform in which 
a German officer lives, and is also not infrequently buried, is 
made to condone offences of all kinds save the cardinal sin of 
disobedience or distespect to the omnipotent State. The 
behavionr of the officers, and still more of the non-commissioned 
officers, to the men under their command is no less brutal 
than that towards the civil population. Discipline is only 
maintained by proceedings which in other countries would 
speedily lead to mutiny. “It was stated in the Reichstag 
several years ago,” Mr. Harbutt Dawson says, “that during ® 
period of five years 100,000 court-martialled soldiers had been 
sentenced to an aggregate of 2,300 years of penal servitude 











man,’ &e. 
“Labourer ” “Bricklayer’s labourer” or “ Agricultural 
labourer,” &c. 
“ Mechanic” “ Millwright ” or “ Brass-moulder,” &c. 


* Continued from the Spectator of August 7th. 
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4 16,000 years of imprisonment,” and he quotes the follow- 
a rds from a German source—presumably a newspaper— 
ing W° cal of the working of the whole system :— 
as typical 0 ee A : 

« Several non-commissioned officers of the First Regiment 
of the Field Artillery of the Guard were summoned at Berlin 
before a divisional court-martial charged with cruelly mal- 
treating their recruits. Not for five years has the German 

ublic been shocked by such disgraceful details. One of the 
roffians arraigned, a sergeant named Thamm, is accused of 
misconduct and maltreatment in over 600 cases. The worst 
case was that of a gunner named Knobbe, who recently com- 
mitted suicide to escape from Thamm and his like. This 
unfortunate ‘defender of the Fatherland’ was so maltreated 
that he was obliged to go to hospital. When he returned cured 
to barracks the torture was renewed, and to escape it he flung 
himself from a window three stories high. Kicks, cuffings, 
pulling of ears till the blood came, and lashing with driving 
whips were among the ordinary means employed by these brutes 
toenforce discipline and ‘waken up’ backward men. When 
the witnesses were asked by the Court why they did not 
complain to their superiors, they replied that they were afraid 
that their lot would be in consequence worse instead of better. 
General surprise is expressed here that this systematic 
cruelty, which has been proceeding for years, was apparently 
unknown to the officers of the regiment.” 

Can such things be in this twentieth century of the 
Christian era? They can, and it is the duty of every 
inhabitant of countries outside Germany to see that the 
poison does not spread, and to unite in crushing out of 
existence a system which threatens to wreck the civilization 
of the world. 

We may think that a scheme of government which involves 
the complete destruction of individuality, and which turns 
every German into what Mr. Harbutt Dawson calls “a piece of 
mechanism,” is thoroughly bad. We may hold that in establish- 
ing the cult of the Hohenzollerns the Germans have bowed 
down to a false god who has exacted the most cruel sacrifices 
from his worshippers. We may adopt Dr. Smith’s view that 
the fair exterior of German Kultur is a mere external veneer, 
and that, in Miltonic language, all within is “ false and hollow.” 
But these considerations should not blind us to the fact that, 
however false the German ideal may be, it has been fully 
realized, and that the characteristic thoroughness with which 
the system has been applied has been crowned with complete 
success. Some sixty years ago a talented German novelist 
wrote a book entitled European Slave-Life. It was a counter- 
blast against Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom's Cabin. It 
was designed to show that white men were in reality 
no better off than negroes, and that there existed in Europe 
a system of slavery which, under a different name, produced 
results as pernicious as those which at the time prevailed in 
the United States of America. A satirist, were he so minded, 
might truthfully say that the theory which Hacklinder pro- 
pounded holds good to a greater extent now than was the case 
at the time when he wrote. The people of Germany have, in 
fact, become the willing slaves of a system inaugurated by 
their rulers with the help of a small band of statesmen some of 
whom, and notably Prince Bismarck, bave applied Hohen- 
zollern principles with far more than average Hohenzollern 
ability. Moreover, with a few rare exceptions, the Germans 
exult in their slavery. A small body of Socialiste—to their 
credit be it said—have at times raised their ineffectual voices 
in protest, but the mass of the nation pride themselves on 
wearing the chains with which they are bound. If by the 
words “popular government” is meant, not government by 
the people or their representatives, but a government which 
mirrors the wishes of the people and is approved by public 
opinion, then it must be conceded that the German Govern- 
ment is, so far as can be judged by all outward appearances, 
as popular as that of any of the great democracies. In no 
sphere of action has the Hohenzollern system met with a 
greater degree of success than in its endeavours to dominate 
or to strangle all those influences which might otherwise have 

operated as checks upon the smooth working of the machine. 
Of these, the most important are religion and the Press. 
There is good reason for supposing that the influence of 
religion in Germany has for many years been steadily 
declining. It certainly cannot be doubted that the views of 
many of the leaders of German thought are frankly atheistical. 


’ Apart from any question of dogma, it would be diffteult to 


imagine anything more utterly opposed to the spirit of 
Christianity than the following utterance of that semi-lunatic 
man of genius, Nietzsche :— 

“‘ Justice is a crack-brained idea, invented and foisted on to 
the world by a phantom. It is of no importance to me 
whether an action is just or unjust. If I am powerful enough 
to perform any deed whatsoever, then eo ipso I am justified 
in doing it. Iam empowered by myself, and require no other 
authorisation or justification. Power! That am Ialone. I 
am the mighty one, the possessor of power. Might and force 
exist only in me,—the strong and mighty one.” Elsewhere 
he spoke of God as the “phantom of the orthodox.” Dr. 
Smith says that the Professors, who mould the plastic mind 
of the youth of the country, are “as a body openly con- 
temptuous.and hostile both to the form and spirit of religion. 
. . . Religion has become non-effective in the national life 
of Germany. This Divine influence has been—to use a 
German idiom taken from the electrical world—‘ switched 
off’” It is true that the Kaiser rarely fails to invoke 
Divine assistance in the accomplishment of his most arbitrary 
enterprises ; but without calling in question the sincerity of 
his religious convictions, it is obvious that his conception of 
the Deity is of that primitive type which finds expression in 
the Old Testament rather than of that which has dominated 
the worship and opinion of the civilized world for ninetcen 
hundred and fifteen years. The German Church, like every- 
thing else German, is admirably organized, but the clergy 
depend on the Government for their daily bread. The oath 
of allegiance which each clergyman takes binds him to 
obedience not only to the Kaiser but also to the “State.” 
The clergy, therefore, can scarcely be considered as anything 
but a department of the German Civil Service. One Lutheran 
Minister—Pastor Umfrid of Stuttgart—was bold enough to 
raise his voice against the anti-Christian teaching of Treitschke. 
But his case appears to be unique. More recently Professor 
Dr. Walther Schiicking of Marburg has sent a communication 
to the Berliner Tageblatt which dwells on the blessings of 
peace and exhorts Germans to “ place the ideal of law above 
the ideal of might.” But he does not allude to the fact that 
the process which he commends was totally reversed in the 
case of the German treatment of Belgium. He is careful to 
vaunt the Kaiser's “noble conception of humanity,” and to 
praise “his sense of duty, which gives him the strength 
to stand by his people in their fight to the victorious end.” 
Broadly speaking, it may be said that the German Church bas 
been either unwilling or wholly unable to do anything to stem 
the tide of materialism and brutality which, after gathering 
head for many years, has now swept like a devastating 
hurricane over the country. 

From the point of view of the relations of Germany with 
other countries, the question of the condition of the German 
Press is, perhaps, of greater practical importance than that of 
the extent to which the influence of religion has decayed. It 
might be possible, when the conditions of peace are discussed, 
to come to terms with an irreligious people. It is far more 
difficult to deal with a nation which is wholly ignorant both of 
the real facts of the situation and of the mentality of its 
opponents. The following remarks of Mr. Harbutt Dawson 
deserve very special attention :— 

“The result of the State control of public thought and of the 
nation’s too willing emasculation of its own faculty of judgment 
is that there is no independent national opinion in Germany to- 
day, for that which is called national opinion is merely an 
inchoate, unreasoning, official sentiment, manufactured like any 
other product of the State machine. The nation has handed over 
its mind and conscience to the Government, than which no loss 
safe custodian for treasure so precious could be found. The effect 
of this spiritual self-immolation of an entire nation wo have scen 
of late in the fact that it is impossible to prove to the German 
people that their Government is capable of being wrong.” 

We occasionally hear a good deal of the harm which is 
done by the existence of a perfectly free Press. That there 
is some force in these arguments, when considered ex- 
clusively on their own merits, no impartial political observer 
will be disposed to deny. Unquestionably liberty at 
times degenerates into unbridled licence. I was most 
reluctantly obliged to admit, as the result of a long 
and very patient trial, that a wholly unfettered Press in 
Egypt did on the whole more harm than good. But 
countries such as India and Egypt occupy an exceptional 
position which places them in some degree outside tle 








range of arguments which apply in other and more homo- 
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geneous countries. The real defence of a free Press does 
not consist in maintaining that the editors of newspapers 
invariably conduct their business with judgment, political 
insight, and with a due sense of the responsibility of their 
positions. It consists rather in pointing to the state of things 
which is produced in countries where the Press is not free. 
The most notable instance in point is that of Germany. It 
may confidently be asserted that even the most severe English 
critic of the Press of his own country would prefer to suffer 
from the occasional vagaries which are a consequence of un- 
restricted freedom rather than submit to the appalling abuses 
which arise when, as in the case of Germany, a whole nation 
is misled, misguided, and muzzled. 

Dr. Smith does not hesitate to accuse the German Press of 
venality. “Its voice,” he says, ‘may be, and is, bought and 
ro!d. Its financial position is much too precarious to encourage 
the hope that they [the newspaper editors] are above corrup- 
tion.” It may be that this generalization is too sweeping. 
Nevertheless, I can adduce from my own experience a fact 
which certainly gives some colour to Dr. Smith’s accusation. 
In 1885 an Egyptian Loan, guaranteed by the Great Powers 
of Europe, was issued simultaneously in London, Paris, and 
Berlin. The incidental expenses incurred in London only 
amounted toa few hundreds of pounds, which were sufficient to 
cover the cost of printing, advertising, and other perfectly 
legitimate charges. The expenses incurred in Berlin amounted 
to some £8,600. No explanation was ever proffered or 
demanded to account for the large difference, but it obviously 
arose from the presumed necessity of paying the German 
newspapers not so much to afford support—for no support 
was necessary—as to abstain from attack and misrepresenta- 
tion. I may perhaps for a moment digress from the immediate 
subject now under discussion in order to mention that on one 
occasion it became my duty to institute a very searching 
inquiry into the expenditure incurred by the spendthrift ruler 
of Egypt, Ismail Pasha. The English Press, so far as purity 
of intention was concerned, stood the test very well, but con- 
clusive evidence was adduced to prove that the motives which 
had guided the attitude of many newspapers on the Continent 
of Europe, which in this case were not German, were not 
wholly disinterested. 

Whether the German Press is or is not altogether venal 
may perhaps be a matter of doubt, but there can be no doubt 
whatever that it is absolutely under the control of the 
Government, and that whilst not only latitude but extreme 
licence is allowed in discussing the affairs of foreign countries 
and in pouring vituperation on their rulers, very scant liberty 
is permitted in discussing the internal affairs of Germany. 
It is extraordinary that some sixty millions of people, whose 
standard of general intelligence and education is distinctly 
high, should willingly tolerate such a degree of servitude. 
But what is far more extraordinary is that this same people, 
knowing full well the conditions under which newspapers are 
issued in Germany, should believe what they say. The mass 
of the public, however, appear to place implicit confidence in 
the trash which is communicated to them through the agency 
of the Government Press Bureau. Here, as elsewhere, every- 
thing is sacrificed to the maintenance of that monstrous 
conception which has been the sole contribution of Prussia 
to the political thought of the world—the omnipotent and 
omnipresent “State.” Truly, as Dr. Smith says, “a healthy- 
toned national Press has long been one of Germany's most 
erying needs.” Until the political institutions of Germany 
are so far modified as to admit of the creation of such a Press 
there can be but little hope either of internal regeneration or 
of the re-establishment of some degree of lasting concord 
between Germans and the inhabitants of other countries. 


(To be concluded.) CROMER. 





FRANKNESS. 

E heard the other day an amusing story of President 
Wilson. On being pressed by an importunate inter- 

viewer to give his views upon woman suffrage, he replied: “I 
cannot expose the public to my opinions.” More than one 
scrious consideration arises out of this witty answer. Where 
opinion is concerned have we all a right to keep our own 
counsel P Is it our duty perhaps to spare the world the dis- 
turbing effects of our confidence? The office of President of 
the United States is a very great office, but the President, we 


think, spoke (if there is avy truth in the story) for luk 
people when he defended himself from the importunit, 
of the suffragette—for little people like most of ys. i 
does not matter one pin to the world what we think. Are we 
therefore exonerated from speaking? It is a very difficult 
question. Those of us who have been lately ex 

by some one who interrupts every reasonable discussion by 
pressing an individual, and as a rule wholly unpractica) 
theory, who takes it for granted that the world will like t, 
hear his peculiar little heresy and be impressed by his vaunted 
originality, will certainly decide for silence. “I may think 
strongly,” a nian will say to himself, “ but I am not bound to 
bore and irritate the world at large with my impotent conric. 
tions. I could not bear to excite the amusement, or anger, or 
contempt which I, in company with the majority of his friends, 
feel when So-and-so seems impelled to air his views before aij 
and sundry.” Is frankness nevertheless a duty which we owe 
to the world at large—to the sum-total of our neighbours? 
There is an immense deal to be said against it. For one 
thing, if we give vent to some opinion with which our hearers 
are completely out of sympathy they will not understand 
us. Antagonism will render them stupid. Men’s minds are 
hard of hearing when they do not like what is said. We 
all know that this is true in religion. Indeed, so generally 
is this fact recognized that few people think it becoming to 
express individuat religious opinions in company at all. They 
may of course mention their own label, and say, “I am a 
Roman Catholic,” or “I am a Quaker,” should they see the 
conversation taking a turn which may lead some speaker to 
regret his words, If we do burst out occasionally into strong 
religious disagreement with our company, we shall probably 
be regarded as secularists or Romans, or as owing adherence 
to what members of the larger bodies contemptuously term 
some fancy religion, according to whichever denomination 
our audience most dislike. We are almost sure to regret 
our words, and to feel that we have done harm by ouw 
vindication of what seems to us the truth. ‘ Never again,” 
we say to ourselves; and we smile grimly as we remember 
the Irishman who said he had a great deal too much 
regard for the truth to be dragging her out on every 
paltry occasion. 

But there are many less controversial subjects upon which 
we may well wonder whether we ought to express our opinion. 
Suppose a man has a contempt and dislike for the ordinary 
exponents of a theory which nevertheless he believes in. 
Suppose he thinks that most mediums are humbugs and most 
spiritualistic stories rubbish, and yet it seems to him that 
there is enough evidence to give a reasonable man ground 
for believing that some communication is possible between 
this world and another. Is such a one bound in all conm- 
panies to say what he thinks if he is drawn into conversation 
on the subject? It is one to which most men will not give 
their best attention. They mention it that they may enjoy 
each other’s contemptuous sallies of wit, but they do not 
truly consider it. Some of them think it wrong to do s0, 
some futile, and some fanciful. A reasonable believer 
can hardly be expected to declare himself except in open- 
minded company. He may know that nine listeners out 
of ten will make almost unconsciously a lower estimate 
of his judgment than they made before. He cannot explain 
the grounds for his conviction without being an insuffer- 
able bore. He does not greatly care whether his hearers 
ever come to the knowledge of what seems to him the 
truth. Must he speak? May he not give, tacitly or by 
formal equivocation, a false impression? Or take a question 
of conscience which just now comes before us more often. 
Need a convinced and fervent patriot defend the enemy 
against a charge which seems to him ill-supported by 
evidence, or even the next thing to impossible? To do s0 
will lead him into a disagreeable argument, and if he 
speaks, for instance, in a railway carriage will lead some of 
those present to consider him a pro-German, possibly even to 
set him down as whatever is now commonly meant by “® 
traitor.” Had he not better murmur “ Awful!” and “Un- 
speakable!” and there leave it. It matters to nobody what 
he thinks. 

An immense number of women will never give a frank 
opinion upon any of what are called “women’s questions, 








not because they accept old-fashioned views upon all these 
questions, but because they detest the methods and are artl- 
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pathetic to the personalities of those who madly believe 
them to be of paramount importance. They would hate to 
be confounded with this sort of people. Are they wrong 
in thus lying low, in appearing even to agree with. those 
whose opinions they do not share but whose attitude they do? 
It is, we think, very bard to condemn them. What compels 
them tospeak? As individuals they are of no consequence, 
and they will only be misunderstood. 

There are certain things which many good people do because 
in their opinion it is right which they cannot defend logically, 
ard as a rule never defend at all. A good many very reason- 
able people give to beggars—not only to mendicants in the 
street, but to those whose only claim is a chance demand. 
When they hear the absolutely convincing arguments of those 
who say that all giving should be regulated by proved 
necessity, and even, perhaps, worth, they say nothing, or 
they murmur some acquiescence. Are they bound to say 
that in their opinion it is right to do as they do? Need 
they enter intoa dispute with the best and ablest people of 
their acquaintance to defend a position which they cannot 
defend by argument and out of which they cannot be driven? 
“A man may be in as just possession of truth as of a city 
and yet be forced to surrender,” said Sir Thomas Browne. 
Are they bound, when they hear it confidently asserted that 
only criminally careless people act as they are acting, to say, 
“That is rubbish. I amas thoughtful as you, and as capable 
of just thinking”? Is it not, where what we think truth is 
concerned, “ far better to enjoy ber with peace than to hazard 
her ona battle”? Again, it is often very difficult for a man or 
a woman to divulge his true opinion of a person under discus- 
sion. If he or she appears to be alone in his or her opinion, 
it will be received as prejudice, do neither good nor harm to 
the person in dispute, but react to the detriment of the speaker. 
Is it wrong to refrain? In the case of a friend no good 
person will by word or sign acquiesce in condemnation, but is 
it not permissible to keep silence P 

We think it is at least disputable whether in every one of 
these instances it is not better to be frank. We know that 
a vast number of very sincere people will disagree with 
us and uphold the right of reserve. It is a curious 
thing, but people the most open in practical life are 
often the most reserved about opinions, and vice-versd. 
We have known persons reserved almost to duplicity in 
everyday life who would tell, who could not help tell- 
ing, what they thought upon any subject unconnected 
with the day’s round. From a future life to the character 
of Mr. Smith or Mr. Jones, they will tell you every- 
thing that they have ever thought, but not what they 
are going to do on Wednesday, even though their reserve 
should make it necessary for you to tell them how you will 
be occupied every day for a week. Most people, however, 
nowadays admit that in the small practical affairs of life it is 
better to be frank—to make no secret of one’s fortune, or 
origin, or ignorance, or age, or occupation, or anything else 
about oneself that the superficially curious might like to know. 
It is also usually accepted among the socially inclined that it 
is a great mistake to force these generally uninteresting facts 
upon one’s acquaintance. Would it not be well if we could 
stand in the same attitude towards our opinions? It may be 
very true that our personality lends them no weight; but if 
we have come at them honestly by thinking our hardest 
we have a right to them, and it is a sort of duty not 
to be ashamed of them and not to hide them. It is 
good for a man to remember that he is very seldom 
singular. A number of people, even among his own acquaint- 
ance, agree with him. They do not speak for the same reason 
that he does not speak, but probably they would if he would. 
Now every man who respects the truth as he sees it must wish 
it to prevail, though he may not be prepared to suffer for it. 
He vannot deny that union is strength, and that undue 
reserve is a source of disintegration. The majority may be 
intolerant and prejudiced, but, after all, whose fault is that ? 
It is largely the fault of the people who love to imagine 
themselves singular, or who genuinely do imagine themselves 
of no account and who will not speak. Every one admits that 
a system of representation by which minorities could be 

represented in the Legislature is desirable, though so far 
impracticable. In the world; in every circle, it is both 
desirable and possible. But it can only be brought about 


FANCY TITLES. 

ANY of the most romantic and picturesque titles have 

already been appropriated. There is a sonority and 
splendour in such names as Montrose, Clarendon, Dunraven, 
Fingall, Albemarle, to mention only a few, that leave little to 
be desired on the score of euphony. For sheer beauty of 
sound our favourite is Monteagle of Brandon. There are 
some titles, again, which are highly impressive in the written 
as opposed to the spoken form, such as Zouche. But there 
are as good names in the land as ever came out of it, and one 
cannot help being impressed by the lack of imagination shown 
by the bearers of recent titles in the choice of their new 
names. Of course it would never do to allow commoners on 
being elevated to the Peerage to select titles simply on the 
ground of euphony, and thus to appropriate beautiful place- 
names with which they have no residential association. But 
this objection falls to the ground in the case of fiction, and 
here the lack of imagination is just as marked as in the realm 
of fact. This shortcoming is all the more to be deplored 
since novelists, or at any rate the great majority of 
them, cannot dispense with Peers, either as a decorative 
or de-decorative element. We admit that there have been 
noble exceptions, amongst whom Thackeray stood pre- 
eminent. Dickens’s love of caricature was in this respect a 
source of weakness, as it led him to assign labels which, to 
speak vulgarly, “ gave away the show” from the start—e.g., 
in such names as Verisopht—and rendered the application of 
the law of suspense impossible. The same remark holds good 
to acertain extent of Thackeray; but even where his titles are 
frankly satirical, as in the case of Bareacres, they have such a 
satisfying sound that we half forget their obvious implication. 
The perfection of his subtlety in these satiric titles is to be 
found in the Marquis of Steyne, which combines with its 
Regency associations the suggestion of moral vileness which 
attaches to the word if pronounced “stain.” The best modern 
instance we can recall of this ingeniously suggestive type of 
nomenclature is that of the central figure of Mr. Meade 
Falkner’s admirable novel, The Nebuly Coat—Lord Blandamer. 
Most readers accept it as a good sounding title, and do not 
stop to analyse its composition, which throws a flood of light 
on the “bitter-sweet” dualism of that mysterious and attrac- 
tive nobleman. But The Nebuly Coat is a novel in ten 
thousand, and it is for the benefit of the ordinary practitioner 
that we venture to make a few suggestions for the judicious 
use of the Gazetteer, the Postal Directory, or the A BC Guide. 

Wicked Peers, as we have already observed, are indispensable 
to writers who deal in sensational fiction, and we would 
accordingly press the claims of Matlaske and Wryde. There 
is nothing that we are aware of in the local history of either 
place to warrant this interpretation. It is merely that Matlaske 
has something sombre and sinister in its sound, and that 
Wrryde is inevitably suggestive of crookedness. On the whole, 
we think it ought to be the Marquis—or better Marquess—of 
Matlaske, and the Earl of Wryde. If, on the other hand, our 
Peer were a musical enthusiast, what better title could be 
found than Chapelizod—which is derived from Iseult or Isoude 
—if his tastes were operatic, or Hautbois, if they lay in an 
instramental direction? If he were addicted to yachting, the 
name of Wivenhoe—which looks better in the old form of 
Wyvenhoe—is at once distinguished in appearance, appro- 
priate, and unappropriated. If, again, he owed his eminence 
to brewing or distilling, there are half-a-dozen Northumber- 
land place-names ending in “bottle” to choose from, with 
Lorbottle as perhaps the best. If his tastes were literary, 
Kelmscott and Rydal suggest themselves as both dignified and 
appropriate titles; while if he were a collector, what better 
name could be devised than that of Fonthill ? 

Unless we are much mistaken, the bestowal of a title 
seldom occurs in a work of fiction. Peers die and their 
sons succeed, but the creation of a peerage is avoided. 
This is after all natural, since in real life the elevation 
of an eminent person to the Peerage often marks the 
close of his public career. From a dramatic point of 
view his possibilities are exhausted. If he is not eminent, 
and has been merely “kicked upstairs,” the change of 
name is merely a convenient cloak for his mediocrity 
or a means of evading criticism. Still, these considerations 
do not seem to us altogether convincing in their support of 





by frankness, 





the “ fictional” usage. We see no reason, for example, why 
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in a work of pure imagination a sporting celebrity should not 
be welcomed by the House of Lords as Lord Aintree, or a 
famous golfer as Lord Lossiemouth, Lord Dornoch, Lord 
Hoylake, or Lord Brancaster. Nor, again, do we see why 
the grant of titles in a romantic work of a satiric complexion 
should not be effectively introduced as the outcome of a 
freakish disposition on the part of a Sovereign with a sense of 
humour. That is to say, he would bestow titles, not as 
rewards, but as punishments; not as a means of disguising a 
dubious past, but as a permanent reminder of it. Thus one 
can imagine a notorious financier renamed Lord Diddlebury 
or Lord Rampton. So, again, a well-nourished Alderman 
might be elevated to the Barony of Fulneck, a self- 
advertising politician to that of Glororum, a notorious crank 
might become Lord Faddiley, or a strenuous dullard Lord 
Dodderbill. But the materials at hand are far better adapted 
for the decoration of virtue than the gibbeting of vice. Only 
a man who was whole-heartedly on the side of the angels 
would deserve to wear such an inspiriting name as Helms- 
dale or Strathcarron, Lostwithiel or Thornfalcon, Daviot or 
Endellion, Redruth or Marazion. The mere sound of Evenlode 
and Ivinghoe, Jesmond, Lunedale, or Glynde ought to prove 
an incentive to romantic characterization. There are certain 
place-names again that, without being beautiful, have a 
characteristic flavour about them that is altogether engaging, 
such, for example, as Cambus, Rowfant, and Kemsing; while 
there are others which, either from their uncouthness, like 
Chowbent or Bootle, or from their associations, such as Pad- 
dington, Peckham, or Ramsgate, could never be used as a means 
of ennobling his characters by any self-respecting novelist. 
Suburbia, trippers, and winkles are fatal drawbacks in this 
context, though in real life the first-named has been occa- 
sionally disregarded—e.g, Battersea and Wandsworth. But 
Kew, in spite of Thackeray’s lead, remains unused along with 
Roehampton, Wimbledon, and Mortlake—all of them fair- 
sounding names. 

It isa curious thing that, viewed from the purely euphonic 
standpoint, the lesser grades are more impréssive than the 
higher—Marquess than Duke, and Viscount than Earl. Here 
at least the “ mighty monosyllable ” does not prevail. And, 
as we are speaking of the gradation of titles, there is one 
peculiar to Scotland which has always seemed to us extremely 
desirable, that of Master. If it were not a solecism of the 
first order to combine it with an English place-name, we 
should like to suggest The Master of Basildon as our supreme 
effort in fancy title-coining. Lear wrote a delightful set of 
verses about an Oriental potentate—the Akhond of Swat— 
but though he coined many excellent nonsense names, he 
never invented a nonsense title that we can remember. But 
we think that a good round game might be devised on the 
lines of Consequences, in which the first entry should be a 
name, and then, when the papers had been moved on, a suitable 
title should be appended by the next contributor, further 
entries being devoted to the marriages and subsequent careers 
of these imaginary noblemen: 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 
PROFESSOR WHITE’S INTERPRETATION OF 
MR. HENRY JAMES’S ACTION. 
[To tux Epitor or raz “ Specraror.’’) 

S1r,—I have been asked so frequently during the last fort- 
night as to the real meaning of Mr. Henry James’s recent 
renunciation of American citizenship that I feel inclined to 
make public my own interpretation of that act. I have no 
authority to speak for him, but I have ample reason to believe 
that, in addition to the very genuine feelings and motives he 
has already made public, there was another and probably a 
controlling factor that made him. reach his decision at this 
junctare. This was intense dislike for and disapprobation of 
the official attitude of America since the beginning of the 
war. 

He has watched with increasing disapproval the loss of 
opportunity after opportunity to assert and defend, not only 
the rights of all neutral nations, but the principles of 
civilization and of humanity. 

He has watched our Government—with such extraordinary 
politeness that it involved the entire disregard of truth— 





i 
notify Germany that her war zone decree, issued early ip 


February, involved “an indefensible violation of neutral 
rights,” and that the United States wonld hold her to “s 
strict accountability for such acts” as those indicated by the 
decree. 

He observed the answer to be the murder of an American 
citizen on the ‘Falaba’; then attacks upon two American 
vessels; and then the killing and drowning of more than one 
hundred Americans on the ‘ Lusitania,’ many of them women 
and little children. 

He has then watched our Government again notify 
Germany—and again with great politeness—that the attacks 
upon Americans are “absolutely contrary to the rules, the 
practices, and the spirit of modern warfare ” ; that no plea of 
“military necessity” or of having given “warnings” could 
palliate “an unlawful and inhumane act”; that the attacks 
upon Americans must cease, and that America expected the 
Imperial German Government (1) to disavow the acts; (2) to 
take immediate steps to prevent their recurrence ; and (3) to 
make such reparation as might be possible. 

He saw that in answer Germany did not do one single one 
of the three things demanded. She did not disavow the acts; on 
the contrary, she defended them. She did not take steps to 
prevent their recurrence; instead she savagely and without 
warning attacked another merchant ship, the ‘Orduna’ 
carrying American passengers, and torpedoed an American 
ship, the ‘Nebraskan.’ As to reparation, she did not even 
allude to it, but made lying statements about the ‘ Lusitania’ 
and her cargo and her murdered passengers, statements which 
were in themselves an insult to America because, if they had 
been true, they would have convicted our own Government of 
gross negligence or incapacity in the discharge of its duty 
as a neutral. 

He has then watched the American Government once more 
politely reiterate “very earnestly and very solemnly” its 
former demands, and with equal earnestness and solemnity lay 
down the fundamental principles governing the issue, principles 
which involve “ nothing less high and sacred than the rights 
of humanity” itself. And he has waited again fora reply 
from Germany, which, when it came, contained no disavowal, 
no offer of reparation, no pledge for the future, but instead a 
flat denial of Germany’s willingness to conform to either 
the customs of civilized warfare or the regulations of inter- 
national law, coupled with an impudent proposal to let 
Americans use the high seas in safety, provided they should 
use certain ships and obey certain rules laid down by Germany; 
the reply actually, with unprecedented insolence, naming to 
a Great Power the number of ships it would graciously be 
permitted to have its people sail upon—and live. 

And then after another delay he has seen still another Note 
—almost as polite as the first one—sent by his country to 
Germany, the gist of which was that if she murdered any 
more Americans it would be regarded as an “ unfriendly act.” 
Ascribing the weightiest possible significance to that term as 
used in the devious and obscure language of diplomacy, it 
seemed to him so far from meeting the requirements of the 
situation, so far from upholding the honour and dignity of an 
outraged and insulted nation that he did not desire any longer 
to bear even the one hundredth millionth part of either the 
responsibility or the shame. Who can blame him? As one 
of our papers has said :— 

“ Between the German and the Amorican Governments there lis 
not only arrogant provocation and dishonoured laws and con- 
temptuously disregarded ‘ scraps of paper,’ but the bodies of more 
than one hundred American citizens treacherously and foully 
slain. When wholesale murder becomes a fit subject for arbitra- 
tion, and when admitted, defended, and boasted acts of official 
assassination can be put aside in favour of diplomatic discussion 
of irrelevancies, a reply in kind may be sent to Berlin. Until 
then the indictment for causeless murder stands, and all the 
sophistry, evasions, and impertinent ‘ justifications’ of a desperate 
Government cannot erase one red word of it.” 

I wonder how many Americans, abroad and at home, who 
have thought over this record of the last six months have felt 
ashamed for their country. Not many, of course, have the 
collateral reasons, the long residence in England, the daily 
association and intimate friendship with its people, tbe 
acquirement of property, the formation of cherished social 
ties that underlie Mr. James’s action. But it is safe to say 
that unless acts, not words, are soon to characterize America’s 
policy towards Germany there will be millions of Americans 
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h they would not follow his example, would under- 
tand and sympathize with his desire to throw in his lot with 
. country that is at least fighting, not talking. : 
cs I hope and believe, however, that the Americans who are 
“too proud to fight ” mostly wear petticoats, and that there are 
very few, even of them. I believe that “neutrality” is rapidly 
becoming a term of reproach. I believe that Mr. Wilson's 
admonition to be “neutral even in thought,” which was at 
first merely inane and ludicrous, now seems hateful. I believe, 
in other words, that the great mass of our people—say, eighty 
to ninety per cent.—agree with Life that: “ A Neutral is the 
ignoblest work of God,” and that their feelings are well 
expressed by the lines in the same American periodical :— 
«“ When murder, arson, and rapine 

Are worthy of the laurel green— 

Then I'll be Neutral. 
When drowning children in the sea 
Is charter to nobility— 
Then I'll be Neutral. 
When killing mothers with their young 


Lecomes a deed by poets sung— 
Then I'll be Neutral. 


who, thoug 


When my own sense of wrong and right 
Has faded into hopeless night— 
Then I'll be Neutral. 
Or—blank of mind—I do not know 
The good and true from sin and woe— 
Then I’ll be Neutral.” 

That voices, I think, the sentiment of the American people. 
They lined up solidly behind the President when he issued 
his first “strict accountability ” message toGermany. They 
have supported him since in each successive manifesto because, 
taking his words at their face value, they seemed to promise 
results for the good not only of America but of all civilization. 
But Americans at home and abroad have noted with appre- 
hension the continued disposition to narrow the scope of his 
efforts, to substitute only “American citizens” for all non- 
combatants in his insistence upon safety at sea; to magnify 
the warning of two ships and the setting of their crews and 
passengers adrift in open boats into a disposition on the part 
of Germany to comply with our “earnest and solemn” 
demands; to submit still longer to the insolent behaviour 
of the “Imperial German Government,” the impudence and 
mendacity of its official representatives in Washington, 
and the treasonable propaganda of its German, pro-German, 
and German-American advocates in the United States. 

Some of us have lost all faith in any spontaneous action on 
the part of our Administration which shall properly represent 
and transform into deeds the best and highest impulses of our 
people. Others are more hopeful. But when an American, 
hitherto as loyal and as representative as Mr. Henry James, 
feels impelled to renounce his citizenship, and when hundreds 
of others abroad—and millions at home—cannot avoid a sense 
of shame at the position of their country in this greatest of 
all crises in the history of the world, it is time for thinking 
and earnest Americana to bestir themselves and to try to find 
some way of transmuting their profound beliefs into honour- 
able and worthy performance. 

I do not for a moment want to imply that the action of 
Mr. James is of itself of great national or international 
importance. He would himself be horrified at such a sugges- 
tion. I do think, however, that as an index to the feelings of 
myriads of his former fellow-countrymen it is of high signi- 
ficance, and that by reason of his very modesty and shyness 
and dislike of notoriety there is a possibility that it may not 
convey to Americans the message and the portent which are 
implicit in it and which constitute its claim to be properly 
interpreted to them. 

I hope I have not misrepresented him. This has been written 
without a word of consultation with him, although I have seen 
him frequently. If I am wrong he may set me right if he 
cares to do so,—I am, Sir, &c., J. Wittram Waite. 

Claridge’s Hotel, W. 

[We could not, even if we disagreed with him, refuse the 
hospitality of our columns to so distinguished an American 
as Dr. White, especially when dealing with an act of such 
knightly courtesy as that of Mr. Henry James in assuming 
the obligations of British nationality. He does not leave 
the ship because she is in peril, but climbs on to her 


have reflected that if things went wrong and invasion took 
place it might be very useful to be an American citizen and 
so able to claim American protection. As to Dr. White's 
indictment of the Government of his native land, we shall 
say nothing. One who is not an American, however g eat 
his sympathy with the American people—and we yield to 
none on this point—may easily do more harm than good by 
criticism, however well meant, and however much inspired by 
good will. The views expressed must, then, be understood to 
be Dr. White’s, not ours. Nevertheless, we fully realize that 
our action in publishing them may still be misrepresented, 
but it would be cowardly to shirk responsibility on that 
score.—Ep. Spectator. | 





“A PLACE IN THE SUN.” 

{To tas Eprtron or tus “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srz,—Germany has long clamoured for “a place in the sun.” 
As a“ place” which occupies this position Brazil saute auz 
yeux. Not only is it in the sun during the whole of the year, 
but it has also other advantages which add to its availability. 
Its area is larger than the area of the United States, and 
larger, I think, even than that of Canada, if Newfoundland, 
Labrador, and the Hudson's Bay territory are included. Its 
population is relatively quite small; it has vast rivers, forests, 
and other natural resources, and its present inhabitants have 
been extremely hospitable in their reception of German 
immigrants. Whether or not Brazil clamours for German 
rule as much as Germany clamours for Brazil need not be 
considered in this connexion, although one can readily imagine 
that, if such a‘clamour even existed, it has not been increased 
by the knowledge of German rule in Belgium. 

But the “Monroe Doctrine” bars the way. It may be 
assumed that the popularity of this doctrine bas been 
increased (not lessened) among Americans since they have 
come to know something of German methods, and I imagine 
that its adherents in Canada have become very numerous, 
Possibly if a present-day Canning were in the Foreign Office 
(unhampered by the anxieties of war) and another Monroe 
were in the Presidential chair, we might hear of efforts for 
the formulation of another Monroe doctrine, aimed not at the 
“Holy Alliance” but at Germany, and in terms more definite 
and more comprehensive than its predecessor. Let us “ wait 
and see” what happens when peace is proclaimed. 

Perhaps some of the Spectator’s numerous American readers 
have not yet realized what would happen if Germany, victorious 
in the war, should dictate the terms of peace in London. It 
would require (would it not ?) the transfer to Germany of the 
British Fleet in part payment of its prescribed indemnity. 
(Bismarck is said to have remarked that in a future war with 
France he would settle the fate of the French Fleet in Paris.) 
And what would become of the Panama Canal and of the 
Monroe Doctrine if sea-power over the whole world were in 
German hands? At present the British Fleet in the North 
Sea guards the “freedom of the seas”; the German Fleet is 
its prisoner there, and incidentally the Panama Canal and the 
Monroe Doctrine are immune from the German menace. Is 
America prepared to take the trident into ber hands if it 
should pass from Britain’s? Does she realize that the Kaiser 
has publicly proclaimed his determination to take that trident 
into Germany’s “ fist” P—I am, Sir, &., S. R. H. 





WOMEN IN GERMANY. 
{To tux Eniton or tus “Srectaton.”| 
Srr,—I am only an ordinary individual, having no great 
acquaintance with Germany or the German people, but my 
limited experience entirely confirms the views expressed in 
Lord Cromer’s article in your last issue, both as to the esteem 
in which women are held in Germany and as to the estimation 
of veracity and condemnation of mendacity in that country. 
One of my daughters has lived for a time in two different 
German families—fortunately some time before the war 
began. In the first place the head of the family was a 
Silesian mineowner married to an English wife. My daughter 
was greatly struck by the “submissiveness to mere man” of 
the German women and the lack of “that reverence for 
womanhood which inspires the noblest chivalry.” She 
described it briefly as the rudeness of the men to the women. 
Later she removed to Kiel and lived in the family of 





deck to share the fate of the crew. A more self: 
regarding, a more prudent and a less chivalrous man might 


a professional man. There she was much struck by the 
deliberate fashion in which the daughters, without any 
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apparent object, would tell lies to their mother. We 
invited one of the daughters to visit us in this country 
for a few weeks, and her untruthfulness was quite notice- 
able in spite of her otherwise ladylike behaviour. Happen- 
ing to mention this to an acquaintance, he told me he had 
just been staying with some friends who had had a German 
lady visiting them, and, when leaving them to go back home, 
she remarked that she had been surprised by the general 
truthfulness among the people she had mot with in England. 
Before concluding, may I venture to express the opinion that 
the “truthfulness” which Mr. Gladstone considered to be the 
most prominent of Anglo-Saxon virtues is largely due to our 
children for so many generations having been brought up on 
the English Church catechism. I have often thought that if, 
without any reference to dogma, the definitions of Duty towards 
God and Duty towards man contained in that catechism could 
be introduced into the Syllabus of Religious Teaching for all 
elementary schools it would be greatly to the advantage of the 
nation.—I am, Sir, &., Nemo. 





THE HYPNOTIC POWER OF GERMANY. 


[To rae Epiron oy Tas “Spectator.” ] 


“ Army of Fiends, fit body to fit head, 
Was this your discipline and faith engaged, 
Your military obedience to dissolve 
Allegiance to the acknowledged Power Supreme ? 
And thou, sly h ite, who now wouldst seem 
Patron of Liberty, who more than thou 
Once fawned, and cringed, and servilely adored 
Heaven’s awful Monarch? Wherefore but in hope 
To dispossess him, and thyself to reign.” 

—Paradise Lost. 





Srr,—I am convinced that there is an aspect of the German 
mind to which we are giving very insufficient attention; 
namely, to their power of self-hypnotism, and to their power 
of bypnotizing others. Miss Topham, who was for some years 
governess to the little Princess, and had therefore unusual 
opportunities of studying the Kaiser in private life when he 
was off his guard, talks of the influence that “ Spiritism ” in 
the person of Count E—— got over his Imperial Majesty. 
The Count’s methods—and failings—were shown up one day 
by the enterprising and truth-telling Herr Harden, and he 
disappeared, to be seen no more at Court, but no doubt his 
teaching, and the effect of his teaching, remained. 

What this “ Spiritism ” consisted in we do not quite know, 
but from other things that Miss Topham says, and from many 
things the Kaiser has said himself and about himself, I think 
we may take it that itis a form of what the Americans call 
“New Thought,” the essence of which, as I understand it, is 
this: The discovery of the Spark of God that is within oneself, 
and the power to unite that Spark with the Infinite and all- 
pervading Spirit which is God, to draw upon His infinite 
force, and thereby to become oneself invincible and infallible. 
This creed may, and I think does, account for many of the 
Kuiser’s strange utterances and peculiarities. There are many 
signs also that this “New Thought” idea (very much akin as 
it is to their own Nietzsche’s “ Will-to-Power”) has taken an 
immense hold upon the mind of the whole German people. 

The idea, no doubt, is a right and true one. Tennyson 
says — 

’ “Spirit with Spirit can meet ; 

Nearer art Thou than breathing, 

And closer than hands and feet.” 
But what the German nation has apparently done is to deify 
itself, its Kaiser and its country, and to forget that God is the 
God of the other nations too, and is, moreover, “a God that is 
not mocked,” and cannot be bluffed into regarding the 
Germans as His own chosen people, and quite the only people 
that matter, as they undoubtedly regard themselves. In fact, 
a great portion of the nation appears to deny the God outside 
themselves altogether. Their own special teacher, Nietzsche, 
said, “ God is dead,” which appears to a less cultured and 
philosophical people to be rank blasphemy, and in their 
philosophizings, in their teachings of science for many years 
past, and above all in their inhuman deeds since the war 
began, they have surely tried to kill Christ too, and have 
utterly repudiated His teachings, though many of them would 
no doubt still call themselves Christians. 
In a “ New Thought” manual now before me I read that the 





unseen forces are the real forces. By the persisten . 
intelligent use of the thought pms Mec you wed on 
operation power that is invincible. Who can doubt thes the 
Germans use every force, both material and spiritual, ip 
persistent, patient, and intelligent manner? AndI believe that 
they have organized and arrayed their spiritual forces aoa; 
us to a degree that this unimaginative and (must it be said 
unspiritual nation does not, and cannot, realize. The onan 
in Punch some months ago of “A German family doing its 
Morning Hate” has probably far more literal truth in it than 
the artist was aware of. The German greeting, “Gott strafe 
England,” is no doubt part of the same organization, ang is 
not intended as a mere meaningless formula. We may take 
it for certain that that highly practical people waste no time 
on what is merely meaningless and of no avail. 

In the article— An Hypnotic Atmosphere,” by a Neutral 
Correspondent—in the Daily Mail, he writes of “ the stranrs 
influence that grew stronger as the weeks went by. I seemed 
to lose my individuality and to become merged in the German 
mass. It was with a sense of relief that I crossed the border 
into Switzerland, and found there a freer atmosphere.” 
puts it down to the influence of the Press. I believe it was, 
and is, hypnotism. 

A few days ago I was talking to a German friend, , 
governess that I have known for many years. She was 
(naturally enough) pro-German when the war broke ont, but 
her views since then have changed considerably. She told me 
that hypnotism had taken such a hold upon the German 
people that it had to be “ verboten ” (put down by the police), 
She also told me that about three years ago she wasin Germany, 
and was talking to her nephew, and in the course of con. 
versation he told her that a war with France was about due, 
and said quite naturally, “Of course, we should go through 
Belgium.” She said, “ But there is a treaty; you couldn't.” 
He shrugged his shoulders, and answered simply, “ Wir 
miissen.” 

To understand and to know what one is “ up against” is 
the first step towards resisting it. Let us organize our 
spiritual forces before it is too late. Let us think “New 
Thought” (plus Christianity), and pray that we may be able 
to “resist the devil and all his works”; for, surely, minus 
Christianity and plus militarism, hypnotism is a force indeed, 
but a force of the devil and not of God.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. RB, §. 





THE KAISER’S CONSCIENCE AND 
WALLENSTEIN’S. 


(To tus Eprror ov Taz “Spscrator.” J 


Srr,—The Kaiser has declared: “ Before God and history I 
have a clear conscience. I did not will the war.” How 
similarly, in Schiller’s play, did Wallenstein say (Coleridge's 
translation) :— 


“ By the Great God of heaven! It was not 
My serious meaning, it was ne’er resolve.” 
If Wallenstein had confined himself to these two lines, he 
would have spoken less than half the truth. Let me quote in 
fall the first section of his speech in which they occur. The 
quotation appears to me peculiarly appropriate :— 
“Ts it possible ? 
Is’t so? Tcan no longer what I would ? 
No longer draw back at my liking? I 
Must do the deed, because I thought of it, 
And fed this heart here with a dream? Becauso 
I did not scowl temptation from my presence, 
Dallied with thoughts of possible fulfilment, 
Commenced no movement, left all time uncertain, 
And only kept the road, the access open ? 
By the Great God of heaven! It was not 
My serious meaning, it was ne’er resolve. 
I but amused myself with thinking of it. 
The free-will tempted me, the power to do 
Or not to do it. Was it criminal 
To make the fancy minister to hope, 
To fill the air with pretty toys of air, 
And clutch fantastical sceptres moving t’ward mo, 
Was not the will kept free? Beheld I not 
The road of duty close beside me—but 
One little step, and once more I was in it? 
Where amI? Whither have I been transported ? 
No road, no track behind me, but a wall 
Impenetrable, insurmountable, 
Rises obedient to the spells I mutter’d 
And meant not—my own doings tower behind me.” 


It must be borne in mind that Wallenstein’s was a soliloquy, 
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ant for himself alone. The Kaiser's utterance is for the 
pe Even if the Kaiser did not will the war, destiny has 
pow him to do the deed because he thought of it—his own 
doings tower behind him.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Mayfield, Woking. H. A. Harnes. 





PYRRHUS AND THE KAISER. 
(To rus Epiror or tue “ Srectator.”’] 
gin,—Parallels to the Kaiser bave lately been drawn from 


encient and modern sources. May I submit to you a fresh one, 


taken from Plutarch’s Life of Pyrrhus? I give it in a con- 
densed form :— 
“Cineas, a pupil of Demosthenes, knowing Pyrrhus to be pre- 
aring for the invasion of Italy, led him one day into the following 
discourse: C.: ‘The Romans, sir, are reported to be great warriors 
and conquerors of many warlike nations. If God permit us to 
overcome them, how should we use our victory? ’—P.: ‘ You ask 
a thing evident of itself. The Romans once conquered, there is 
peither Greek nor barbarian city that will resist us; but we shall 
resently be masters of all Italy.’—C.: ‘And, having subdued 
taly, what shall we do next ?’—P.: ‘Sicily next holds out her 
arms to receive us, a wealthy and populous island and easy to be 
vained, where at present faction and anarchy and the licentious 
yiolence of the demagogues prevail.’—C.: ‘You speak what is 
perfectly probable, but will the possession of Sicily put an end to 
the war ?’—P.: ‘God grant us victory and success in that, and 
we will use these as forerunners of greater things; who could 
forbear from Libya and Carthage then within reach? Theso 
conquests once perfected, will any assert that of the enemies who 
now pretend to despise us, any one will dare to make further 
resistance? ’—C,: ‘ None, for theu it is manifest wo may with such 
mighty forces regain Macedon, and make an absolute conquest of 
Greece. When all these are in our power, what shall we do 
next?’—P.: ‘Wo will live at our ease, my dear friend, and drink 
all day and divert ourselves with pleasant conversation.’—C. : ‘ And 
what hinders us from thus enjoying ourselves now, since we have 
at hand without trouble all those necessary things, to which 
through much blood and great labour, and infinite hazards and 
mischief dono to ourselves and to others, we design at last to 
arrive?’ Such reasonings rather troubled Pyrrhus with the 
thought of the happiness he was quitting, than any way altered 
his purpose, for he was unable to abandon the schemes of world- 
wide conquest on which he had set his heart.” 


--I am, Sir, &c., Lionet A, TOLLEMACHE. 
Athenaeum Club, Pall Mall, S. WW. 





F. D. MAURICE ON WAR. 
(To tus Epirorn or tHe “ Srectator.’’] 
Sir,—The enclosed extract from a letter of F. D. Maurice 
to Kingsley (dated January 3rd, 1855) may seem to some of 
your readers apposite at the present day.—I am, Sir, &., 
L. J. 


“TI cannot see my way about the future of the war more than you 
can, but I think the present of it has brought us more good, with all 
ts misery, than I could have dreamt of. I am sure there is some- 
thing more like a national heart and godliness amongst us than I 
have had any experience of in my day. The papers are doing their 
best to kill the good ; the Times seems to me horribly wicked. 
But God is stronger than they are, and I do not think they have 
succeeded in making the working people discontented. They cared 
nothing for them while they were eaten up by the Mammon 
worshippers, and now they affect sympathy with them when they 
are beginning to feel that all are working and suffering together. 
I do not make out that the ministers have blundered more than 
any other men with their inexperience would have done,and I would 
not throw a stone at them for the world. I do not the least enter 
into the Kossuth notion about our duty to the ‘Nationalities’; if 
there is any good in them, if they are nations, and not 
nationalities, they will help themselves. Our business, so far as I 
can gather from history, has never been to make a crusade for 
them, but to resist whatever power in Spain, France, Russia, set 
itself up to break down national boundaries and establish a 
universal empire. It has been no choice with us, whether we 
would do this or not; we have been forced to do it, when we were 
most reasonably and remarkably reluctant. God has sent us upon 
the errand, if we were ever so inclined to escape in a ship of 
Tarshish and look after our commercial prosperity.” 








THE VOICE OF AN ENGLISHWOMAN. 
{To tus Epiron or tus “Srectator.”] 
Sir,—As a constant reader of the Spectator and a mother of 
soldiers may I try to tell you how much the sane, hopeful, 
and manly tone of your paper has helped me week after week 
through this first year of the war? Living as we do in acountry 
district in Ireland it is sometimes difficult not to be down- 
hearted; for although there is plenty of sympathy among our 
poorer neighbours for any personal sorrow caused by the war, 
from ignorance and prejudice produced by years of political 
teaching there is no real sympathy for the cause for which 
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we are figh!ing—in fact, in many cases the feeling is hostile, 
and, at a time like this, to feel that if one goes outside one’s own 
gate one may be surrounded hy the potential enemies of one's 
country is, to say the least of it, depressing. Perbaps, partly 
in consequence of this, there is a widespread feeling of 
pessimism among the upper classes. I have heard the 
Spectator condemned as too optimistic. It is easy to 
understand that in these circumstances one needs some 
help to keep a firm hold on one’s courage, and one’s 
conviction that those who have given their lives at 
their country’s call have not died in vain. The words I 
would specially thank you for are those at the end of your 
article in last week's Spectator, entitled “The End of the First 
Year,” and Iam sure many “ mothers of fighting sons” will 
agree with me. We have bad four sons serving their country in 
this war: two have died on the battlefield, a third has been 
wounded, but is again in France, and yet I too can “ feel 
grateful beyond measure that I have seen the heroism ” this 
war has called forth, and for the honour of being the mother 
of four of the many heroes who know no fear when duty 
and honour call. Our youngest boy, aged nineteen, who was 
miserable while still at the depot waiting for orders, writes 
happy letters now, because he is at last privileged to spend 
his days and nights in the trenches. In spite of all the pain 
and constant anxiety, it is indeed, as you say, good to be alive 
at such a time.—I am, Sir, &c., 
AN ENGLISHWOMAN IN IRELAND. 





COMPULSORY SERVICE. 

[To tae Environ or tus “Srectator.”) 
Sir,—Every decent-minded man and woman in the country 
is getting sick of the eternal cry in every paper for con- 
scription, while the gods that are veiled behind the clouds of 
mystery and are suppposed to be governing the country make 
no sign of what their intention is or will be as regards this 
vital question. Sir, the time for argument has passed, the 
time for action has arrived. Those who can stop to argue 
this much-vexed question now are as bad as the Pacificists 
who say “ Must the flames be put out?” while the house is 
burning above our heads. Let those who hesitate read the 
burning (in the sense in which they appeal to us) words of the 
Canadian in the Saturday issue of the Morning Post, who 
describes the look of men hanging like “clothes on a low 
clothes-line”’ on the barbed wire entanglements that the 
artillery was supposed to have mown down before the infantry 
attack began. “It was a very short bombardment,” he 
says; and, later: “Do you think the Canadians struck 
before those entanglements?” Yet, Sir, how much more 
reason they would have had to do so than the shirkers 
at home (whether amongst the miners, employers, or in 
the Government) who rendered that shortage of shell 
possible, and placed a double mortality on those brave 
children from afar who answered their Mother's call whi'e 
those nearer home have not yet answered atall. Sir, lam 
only a woman, but my cheeks glow with shame when I think 
how comparatively little we, as the Mother-country, with our 
vast untapped resources of men and material, have done in 
comparison with those scattered sons of the Empire who have 
given up the hard-won fruits of their ceaseless toil to keep 
more firmly on her throne among the nations that Mother 
who, until she has armed every son, has little claim to exact 
that for which she gives so little in return. I ask you, Sir, 
can nothing be done to remove this blot on our escutcheons 
among the allied nations, each of which is giving, in one way 
or another, their all to the common cause? Cannot you, with 
your vast influence, organize something that will make our 
Ministers see that conscription must and shall be required ? 
Mass meetings, processions, even the throwing of stones! 
Can no one be stirred up to do something and not only to 
talk? I would gladly sacrifice my life—and I know otber 
women feel like me—if by so doing national service could be 
declared, the brave Russians thereby encouraged, and part of 
the debt we failed to pay to Belgium cancelled in the eyes of 
the world.—I am, Sir, &c., i... oe 





THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN HOSPITAL. 
[To rua Environ or tus “ Srecraron.”] 
Srr,—At this moment when Russia is bearing the chief 
burden of the Allied campaigns, many of us are anxious to 
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give to the Russian people some practical proof of the reality 
of British sympathy. Professor Bernard Pares, who has 
spent the recent months with a Russian Army which played 
the chief part in the Galician fighting, writes as follows :— 

“Tam indeed glad to hear that it is proposed to send out an 
Anglo-Russian Hospital to the Russian Army. For every reason 
I think that the idea could not have been better timed. 

The Army which has had most of the hard knocks happens to 
be the one to which I was attached, and if by any chance you go 
to that Army I know by experience with what warmth help from 
England will be received. It will hearten the Russian Armies to 
see the British Hospital in their midst more than anything else 
that could be done. I feel strongly that we should do all we can, 
when Germany’s power is so impressive, to convince our Allies 
that our co-operation is not only whole-hearted but effective. 

With the roads of Eastern Europe and with the conditions of 
retreat, a very large number of the wounded, and of course 
especially of the heavily wounded, must be lost unless the means 
of early medical attention are very complete. And these are just 
the men who have most claim on us. I never find any grumbling 
among the Russian soldiers, and their gratitude whenever one is 
able to help them is much more than repayment. 

If you will picture military units, which in some cases have had 
to lose three-quarters of their men several times over through no 
other cause than superiority of the enemy’s technical equipment, 
and which nevertheless have not lost an atom of their instinct of 
moral superiority over the enemy, you will realize what a big 
work of humanity and friendship will be done in the Russian 
Army by the organization which you are arranging to take out.” 


A special Committee has been formed under the auspices of 
the Anglo-Russian Committee in London. It is proposed to 
equip a complete hospital unit for service on the Russian 
front. The details of this proposal will be published shortly. 
The Committee appeal confidently to the British people in 
the hope that it will contribute to this noble purpose. Sub- 
scriptions should be sent to the Anglo-Russian Hospital 
Fund, Messrs. Baring Brothers, 8 Bishopsgate, London.—We 
are, Sir, &., Cromer, President. 


We Marae } Vice-Presidents. 


CHEYLESMORE, Chairman of Committee. 
L. S. Jameson, Vice-Chairman. 

[ We feel sure that this appeal will not be made in vain. No 
doubt the Russian people are rich enough and patriotic 
enough to give all the care needed by the wounded even in 
their immense armies. It is, however, greatly to be desired 
that we should mark in this special way our sympathy with 
Russia and our understanding of the enormous sacrifices 
which she has been called upon to make. The British 
Field Hospital will be a visible proof that we know and that 
we care, and that we long to help.—Eb. Spectator. } 





BRITANNIA, OUR COINAGE, AND THE WAR. 
[To tHe Eprror or Tue “ Spectator.” ] 

Sir,—Would it not be a good thing in coining more money 
during the war to carry on the idea which is generally 
attributed to his late Majesty King Edward, in connexion 
with the figure of Britannia? During Queen Victoria's 
peaceful and splendid reign it was quite in keeping with the 
times that the most charming figare which ever appeared on 
any coin of any State should be shown at ease, at rest. The 
seated figure of Britannia on the older copper coins of Queen 
Victoria’s reign represents that mythical embodiment of 
everything British, so dear to us and so familiar, as seated 

ally on the British shore, holding her trident easily as 
a rest for her left arm, while her right hand rests gently on 
the rim of her shield, bearing the design of the Union; on 
one side of the helmeted figure, looking seawards, is Eddy- 
stone Lighthouse reflecting hope, and on the other a British 
man-of-war in full sail representing security. Some time after 
1890, for certainly no good reasons, the lighthouse and the 
battleship were omitted and the figure of Britannia slightly 
altered—not for the better. I think no other alteration in 
the seated attitude of Britannia was made in the Victorian 
era; but when his late Most Gracious Majesty King Edward 
the Seventh came to the throne, he who saw into the future 
and broke down the tradition of centuries of distrust and 
jealousy between us and France and between us and Russia— 
he knew that the seated, restful, easeful pose no longer repre- 
sented what should be his Empire’s attitude, and so he caused 
the silver florin of his reign to show the figure of Britannia 
standing erect, the trident grasped in the right hand; the left 
hand holds the shield; she stands with her feet set apart and 


still peaceful, in the background. This figur : 
1906, &c., represents Britannia alert, as Geuhdetan . 
her Prince’s call to “Wake up!” It is impossible an . 
think of the significance of that figure of Britannia, no | ~4 
seated gracefully at ease on the shore, but proudly ia 
ready for action on the sea. The self-styled Admiral of - 
Atlantic did not miss the significance of the changed attituds 
or the warning his uncle thus gave him! , 

For more than a year now Britannia has been at war and 
glorying in the splendid efficiency, courage, and devotion of 
her sons and daughters; would it not be an appropriate 
thing, and a most lasting memorial of this first year of war to 
show Britannia in action leading the nation? At least ves 
the copper coins minted up to the end of the war and on the 
florins: it would be infinitely preferable to that inartisti, 
jumble of arms and sceptres on the back of his Majesty's 
head on all the latest florins, a design void of art, which looks 
like a brace of Christmas crackers and reminds one of tho 
Tron Cross! It is wonderful what a fine inspiring thing a coin 
can be with that splendid figure of Britannia on one side of 
it and with our King’s head on the other—especially whey 
you have plenty of them. There may be reasons of State 
against it, but what our people would love would be the 
double portrait in profile of King George and Queen Mary— 
then the women of our nation, who so well deserve it, would 
be as well represented as the men are; I mean as in that 
beautiful coin which was struck to commemorate the coro. 
nation of William and Mary.—I an, Sir, &c., 


Surrey Lodge, Denmark Hill, 8.E. R. B. Marstoy, 





“THE WRATISLAS DYNASTY.” 

(To rue Epitorn or Tue “Spxectaror.””] 
Sir,—Referring to the correspondence on the subject of a 
“Wratislas” dynasty in Bohemia and of a branch of the 
Wratislaw family settled in England, which has appeared in 
your columns, I should not have thought that the latter subjec: 
had much outside interest, but as the correspondence has been 
somewhat inaccurate it may as well be corrected. 

As “ Anglo-Magyar” points out, in your issue of July 3lst, 
there has been no Bohemian dynasty of Wratislas. “W. 1.” 
(Spectator, July 24th) was, no doubt, alluding to the ancient 
dukes, subsequently kings, of Bohemia, of the Premysl line, 
among whom were Duke Vratislav I. (died 916), the father of 
“good King Wenceslas” of the Christmas carol, and King 
Vratislav II. (died 1092). It is hardly necessary to point out 
that the English or German “w” of a Slavonic name is 
properly pronounced as a “v,” without considering the advice 
of Mr. Weller, Senior. I knowofnosuch name as “ Wratislas” 
in Bohemian history, or in the Wratislaw (in Czech, Vratislava) 
family. In Polish or Hungarian, I believe, it becomes 
Viadislay or Vladislas. The city of Breslau appears in 
mediaeval Latin as “ Wratislawia,” and almost the first stone 
I set my foot upon, in the Cathedral of Prag, bore the name 
of Wratislaw. The Premysl dynasty, in effect, died with the 
Emperor Ottokar II. at the battle of the Marchfield (1278), 
when the Hapsburg won. The blind “King of Bohemia,” 
John of Luxemburg, who died at Cregy (1346), had married 
a descendant of King Vratislav I.; and her granddaughter, 
Anna, appears to have been the wife of King Richard IL of 
England. 

The notes of “ W. H.” on the reasons which led my great- 
grandfather, Count Marc Wratislaw, to Oxford and then to 
Rugby appear to have no basis in fact. He was attached at 
the time, 1770, to the Austrian Embassy in Paris. He died, 
as Foreign Master, at Rugby in 1796. There is a legend that 
his brother came to England to press him to return, but 
having married outside the “ nobility,” so that his children bad 
lost Austrian caste, he declined to do so. Laus Deo, It isnot 
known why he came to England. There are now two 
Bobemian related families of the name. One carries the title 
of Count and Baron Wratislaw of Mitrowitz (the Serbian 
Mitrowitza), the other of Mitrowitz and Schénfeld. The blood 
of Premysl (4.D. 700) is claimed to run in our veins : presumably 
the same claim is made by many other Czech families. The 
head of the English branch is Captain J. M. B. Wratislaw of 
the Ist Connaught Rangers, while two other relatives of the 
name held commissions in H.M. Army. Readers of Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays will perhaps remember an allusion (Part 1. 
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Rugby, which took its name from my great-grandfather or 
one of his sons who was also a master at the school.—I am, 
Sir, Xe., T. W. G, Wratisitaw. 

4 Park Place, St. James's, 8.W. 

[We cannot publish any more letters on the subject.—Ep. 


Spectator.] 





A SERGEANT’S LETTER. 


(To tue Eprron or tae “ Srecrator.”’] 


S1r,—Perhaps the enclosed extract from a letter written by 
a sergeant of cavalry, whose squadron is at present in rear of the 
fighting line, may interest your readers as showing the spirit 
of the men who are waiting for a fresh turn in the trenches.— 
I am, Sir, &c., J.D. A. 


_-—- 


“ We have just shifted quarters to a distance of only about a 
mile from our last camp. An ideal place for our purpose, a 
clearing in a huge forest, so near the edge that from the horse- 
lines we catch glimpses of yellow cornfields and beyond them blue 
hills on the horizon. Moreover, thank God, there are not many 
flies as yet, perhaps because we are the first occupants. The first 
thing you see in our woodland retreat is our water supply, a 
erystal-clear stream running through masses of moss and fern in 
the shade of great trees. We have dammed the stream to make a 
pool for watering our horses, and perhaps we may be able to con- 
trive a bathing-place if we stay here long enough. Higher up is 
asmaller tributary brooklet which gives us our drinking water. 
Just above the stream are the horse-lines in two rows, beauti- 
fully cool and pleasant under big trees of a great variety of 
foliage. Above us rises a steep hill, on the top of which 
is a plateau which reminds me of Surrey commons, not 
many big trees, but much thick undergrowth, with occasional 
birches. The ground up there is carpeted with heather, lilies 
of the valley, and bracken. Here, in four rows, are the men’s 
‘shacks,’ constructed of sacking, waterproof sheets, bracken, 
&c., put round rough poles. They are of all sizes and shapes, 
according to the skill and taste of the builder. Some are very 
ingeniously designed. About half of them are furnished with 
real bedsteads, if the name may be A ety: to sacking on wire 
suspended from four poles firmly fixed in the ground. Hard by, 
in a little clearing surrounded by Spanish chestnut saplings, are 
the kitchens and the sergeants’ mess. Farther on, in thicker 
scrub, is the sergeant-major’s ‘shack,’ surrounded by those of 
the sergeants, troop cyclists, and sanitary men. My hammock 
hangs about four feet from the ground, between two birch trees, 
and is fenced in by birch bushes on three sides, which keep it 
beautifully cool and shady. On the other side is a little clearing 
full of heather and lilies of the valley. 

The weather has not been kind lately. Last night I had 
just turned in, and was cosily tucked in, reading by the light 
of a candle, and listening comfortably to the patter of heavy 
rain on the roof, when, at ten p.m., I was suddenly turned out 
to escort the orderly officer round the traffic control posts. This 
meant getting my poor horse out, much to his disgust, and riding 
many milesin pelting rain and pitch darkness. _ I did not get to bed 
till 12.30. When I started I was very conscious of the fact that I 
had a bad cold. The result of the wetting was—that my cold is 
much better to-day. Fresh air works wonders. If I ever get 
back to civilization, shall I want to sleep in a bedroom in pyjamas ? 
Dressing and undressing now seem a silly waste of time. 

Reveillé was at 4.a.m. this morning, but I was left undisturbed 
because of my midnight ride, and at 7.30 some kind soul brought 
me some breakfast. Inspection of its is now my duty every 
four days. Trooper Smith has a bayonet for you, picked up 
between our own and the German trenches. It is to be sent to 
you by asergeant who is going home to get a commission, the 
commission I, perhaps foolishly, refused. As you know, I have 
ne military ambitions, and I think I am more useful where I am, 
among the men I like and know. I thought it might interest you 
to know how Fy mee and restful life can be, between whiles, 
quite close to the trenches where the cannon keep up their infernal 
shindy, and where the men ure busy hurling bombs.” 





THE VICTORIA LEAGUE CLUB. 
[To tum Epirron or rae “Srrcraton.”} 
Srr,—I wonder whether many a reader of the Spectator 
beyond the seas (and we know that their name is legion) 
would not like to know something of the Victoria League 
Clab—this “gift club”; for it is indeed a gift of gratitude, 
presented by English men and women of the Old Homeland to 
those fine and hardy brothers from afar, who have not thought 
twice before laying aside their ties “out there” to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with us and by us—God bless them !—in 
England’s hour of need. The Club is not as well known as 
one might perhaps imagine, and that is why, Sir, I venture to 
trespass on your space to voice its many excellences. It is 
“right there”—in the very hub of things (for how could 
a club be better placed than at 16 Regent Street, between 
the Circus and Waterloo Place?), and yet standing back 


a long, cool, and spacious room, with a side buffet where 
“orders” are taken, and carefully-laid little tables, each 
with its flowers and its menu, which shows, by the way, 
how excellent a hot meal can be got for a shilling (and 
upwards if desired), while a good cold lunch costs no 
more than tenpence, a substantial tea being only five- 
pence. Many “extras” are, of course, to be obtained, 
all at equally moderate prices, but I have only mentioned 
some of the outstanding “virtues,” sure to commend a bill 
of fare to a man with an appetite, with a consciousness of an 
empty “skoff-box,” as a South African would feelingly put it. 
Then beyond this dining-room is another fine apartment with a 
billiard-table and stacks of newspapers from every corner of the 
globe fairest in each man’s eyes—the particular corner he has 
left to throw in his fortunes with us in this world-struggle. 
And there are little writing-desks conveniently placed, book- 
cases, and a piano, and, by no means least, some fine pictures 
—real treasures—lent to the Club by the Tate Gallery for its 
adornment, adding greatly to the dignity of these most com- 
fortable rooms. A great boon to the members is also the fact 
that they can here secure a list of lodgings, and how much 
they appreciate this is seen by the readiness with which the 
men have availed themselves of these lists. Doubtless many 
a one, still thousands of miles away, may be preparing for this 
long “trek” over to the land of his forbears, for the mother- 
land has a way of pulling at a man’s beart-strings, and 
when he comes, here is the Club ready to welcome him; 
he need have no moment of lonesomeness if only he knows 
beforehand where to find it. And for the sake of those dear 
women they have left “ back home,” is it not well that all 
should know of this “ hearth,” where the “sacred fire” is ever 
kept burning for some of the country’s best and bravest ?—I 
am, Sir, Xe., IgNoTUS. 





HOW TO HELP. 
(To rus Eprron or tres “Spscraror.”’] 
Srr,—The letter by “I. B. H.” in your issue of July 31st 
touches a very real evil among us at the present moment. 
Some of us are, in fact, retarding with one hand the cause 
which we are helping with the other. I was in a bootmaker’s 
shop recently, and was told by the head man that he was very 
sorry he had allowed so many of his workmen to enlist. The 
explanation turned out to be that customers were uncompro- 
mising, one having withdrawn an order because it was not 
executed with the same despatch as when the full working 
staff was there to fulfil it. Such people are probably giving 
largely of time and money, but as your correspondent says, 
“The little hidden ways of assisting are despised.” It is 
forgotten also that— 
“ Evil is wrought 
By want of thought 
As well as by want of heart,” 

even if the evil be no worse than that of adding to the many 
new difficulties with which the shopkeeping class has to 
contend.—I am, Sir, &c., ENSEMBLE. 





IRELAND AND COMPULSORY SERVICE. 


[To tas Environ or rue “ Srecrator.”] 


Srr,—The following extracts from letters written from Dublin 
in 1808 by Dr. William Drennan to his sister in Belfast are 
of interest at the present time, and show how history repeats 
itself. The first is from a letter dated July 15th, 1803:— 


“They talk here of invasion, but don’t seem to feel much alarm. 
I think Buonaparte is perhaps out in his politics in having com- 
mitted himself so early in this point, and England seems to have 
taken advantage of his threat to put herself in the best posture of 
defence, with a Triple shield of Armies regular and of reserve. It 
will be really coniatel if an invasion can be made. England 
must be invaded in Summer, in a perfect calm, and by rowers, for 
one or two frigates with the East wind would dash their small 
craft in pieces. Ireland can only be invaded in the Winter, in a 
storm of some continuance which would lock up the British Navy 
in their Channel. Upon the whole I think in the course of six 
weeks, if nothing be attempted, that England is safe and will then 
be really in a higher situation of greatness than ever she was 
before,” 
The second letter is dated July 23rd, 1803 :— 


“ William (his little son) has been dipt in cold water for some 
mornings notwithstanding his cough, and seems just ready to 
march, tho’ not quite fit for the army of reserve. All between 
17 and 55 are to take up Arms in England, but they pay an ill 





sufficiently to ensure a certain restfulness, Then there is 


compliment to this Country by not adopting the same plan here: 
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particular circumstances in that Country, says the Minister, 

rendering it improper.” 

—I am, Sir, &e., 
Dunowen, Belfast. 


Ruts Durrin. 





AMERICA AND BRITAIN. 
(To tus Epiron or tux “ Srecraror.”*} 
Sir,—It might interest your English and American readers 
to be reminded of the poem written by the American poet, 
G. H. Boker, during the time of the Crimean War. It is 
addressed to England, and is included in “ American Songs 
and Lyrics,” published by George Routledge and Sons. I 
quote the second and concluding verse :— 
“Stand! thou great bulwark of man’s liberty ! 
Thou rock of shelter rising from the wave, 
Sole refuge to the overwearied brave 
Who planned, arose, and battled to be free, 
Fell, undeterred, then sadly turned to thee,— 
Saved the free spirit from their country’s grave, 
To rise again and animate the slave, 
When God shall ripen all things. Britons, ye 
Who guard the sacred outpost, not in vain 
Hold your proud peril! Freemen undefiled, 
Keep watch and ward! Let battlements be piled 
Around your cliffs; fleets marshalled, till the main 
Sink under them; and if your courage wane, 
Through force or fraud, look westward to your child!” 


Who knows ?—I am, Sir, &c., Freperic 8. FRANKLIN. 
Elcot, Sheringham, Norfolk. 





THE TEXT OF DR. WATTS. 
{To rue Epiror or tae “Srectator.”’] 
Srr,—Hymns are meant for congregational singing; and it 
is surely mere pedantry to object to their wording being 
altered so as to adapt them better to their purpose. In many 
cases a text, decidedly superior in every way to the original, 
has by a process of natural selection been gradually evolved. 
Among such improvements I should reckon the substitution 
of “O God, our help in ages past,” for “Our God, our help 
in ages past.” Even more obvious, as it seems to me, is the 
superiority of “ Time, like an ever-rolling stream” to “ Time, 
like an over-rolling stream.” Is it certain, by the way, that 
Isaac Watts wrote “ over-rolling” ? In the nine-volume edition 
of his works, 1812-3, Vol. IX., p. 88, it is “ever-rolling.” As 
regards that other famous bymn, “There is a land of pure 
delight,” I have seen it stated that the lines— 
“Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dressed in living green ”— 

were suggested by the view of the coast of the Isle of Wight 
as seen across Southampton Water. Watts was a native of 
Southampton, and spent part of his early life there —I am, 
Sir, &c., Cc. L. D. 





SHIELDS AND ARMOUR. 

[To tae Eptron or tus “Srrcrator.”) 
Sir,—Whilst thanking you for so kindly finding space 
(Spectator, August 7th) for my letter, allow me to correct 
one printer’s error. I did not say that there were many 
French generals who owed their lives through having 
used one of the bullet-proof screens, but I am credibly 
informed that General Manoury and one other general 
are reported to have worn them and were hit and not 
wounded ; but this was not the laminated steel corselet, which 
is bayonet, shrapnel, and only bullet proof when bullets are 
glance, ricochet, or more or less spent bullets.—I am, Sir, &c., 

509 Salisbury House, London Wall. E. P. RaTHBONE. 





A VOICE FROM RHODESIA. 
(To rae Eprror or tar “Specrator.’’} 
Srr,—Your correspondent in Northern Rhodesia writes in last 
week's issue that “there are a considerable number of district 
officials in Northern Rhodesia who desire nothing so much as 
to go to the front,” and he suggests that a “ proportion of 
available officials should be called home to join the Army.” 
Surely “the front” for Rhodesian officials is to be found not 
in Europe but in German East Africa. That is Germany’s 


largest and last remaining colony, and is being strongly held 
by the Germans, who are greatly assisted by the fact, pointed 
out by Mr. Creighton Mandell, that they “ have a position of 
immense natural strength to defend.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Woodburne, Ceres. 


Raupx RIcHARDson. 





ee 


LONGS AND SHORTS. 
[To tue Eprron or tee “Srecrator.’*} 
S1r,—In the Spectator of July 3rd, which is the first number 
I have seen for months, I have read with much interest 
“Longs and Shorts.” The following may be worth quoting 
as appearing in a Government publication, the “Treatise 
on Service Gunnery” :— 

“The duty of the hard face of armour is to convert the medium 
conveying the energy, so that the plate receives the emasculated 
blow of a disintegrated mass, instead of the penetrating thrust of 
a carefully devised tool.” 

I quote from memory, such literature as the above not forming 
part of my war outfit.—I am, Sir, &., J. . 


Gallipoli Peninsula. 





(To tue Epitor or tue “Sprecraror.”’] 
Sir,—Posts are slow and irregular nowadays, so perhaps 
shall be too late to recall Bacon’s “Conference maketh a 
ready man,” and De Quincey, in his essay on “ Conversation”: 
“Lord Bacon has been led to remark the capacities of con. 
versation as an organ for sharpening one particular mode of 
intellectual power.” Asan iustance of saying only one-half 
in five times the number of syllables it is difficult to equal ~ 
I am, Sir, &c., R. G. Westropr. 
The Oleanders, Gezireh, Cairo. 





GRANDIOSE VOCABULARY. 


(To tas Epiror or tue “Srectatrox.” | 


Srir,—Your correspondent “ W. M.” (Spectator, August 7:h) 
has invited attention to an indisputable blemish in Lord 
Killanin’s “Sickbed of Cuchuluin.” I hope, nevertheless, 
that the article will be read and maturely pondered by all who 
take an interest in the Irish question. Every line of the 
article is well worth reading, and from Section 4 onwards 
every line throws light on the condition of Irish thought and 
Irish political beliefs, aspirations, and prejudices. I have not 
yet seen the August Nineteenth Century, but I look forward 
with pleasurable expectation to the perusal of it. I hope also 
that when the series is complete Lord Killanin will see his 
way to publishing it in book form. It should be a valuable 
handbook of light and leading, and a work which no states- 
man’s or political thinker’s library could do without.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Epwarp STANLEY ROBERTSON. 





THE DECORATION OF ST. PAUL'S. 
[To tHe Eprror or tue “Spectator.”’} 
S1r,—In your review of Dr. Holland’s Bundle of Memories, 
in last week’s issue, your reviewer states with complacency 
that Dean Gregory used his immense driving-power to the 
decoration of St. Paul’s, and it was owing to him that Sir 
William Richmond was enabled to complete the decoration of 
the choir and aisles. Dr. Holland seems to think this a virtue. 
The only satisfactory point of the affair was the prevention of 
the disfigurement of the interior of the dome with Sir William 
Richmond’s mosaics and stencilled designs, by enlightened out- 
side artistic and public opinion. -Dean Gregory, whatever le 
may have been as a reformer, had no true sense of what was 
fitting in decoration to a noble building; for, if so, he would 
have turned for help to Alfred Stevens or G. F. Watts, both 
of whom were living and working during the Dean’s forty 
or more years at St. Paul’s. But he was one of the typical 
English ecclesiastics of his time who, through their misplaced 
zeal, have destroyed so much that was beautiful in English 
churches, and who have failed to recognize genius when it 
was at hand. Was it not Dean Milman who bitterly opposed 
the setting up in St. Paul’s of Stevens’s equestrian statue 
of the Duke of Wellington ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
8 Chester Terrace, Regent's Park. FRANK GIpson. 





WILD GARLIC. 


(To rue Eprtor or tas “Srectaton.”’) 


Srr,— Where the ground is not too rough for the scythe, the 
easiest way to kill bulbs and perennials is to mow them con- 
stantly. If your contributor“ A.M. D.” (Spectator, August 7th) 
had mown his wild garlic whenever it was a couple of inches 
above ground there would have been very little left at the end 
of the second year. Farmers who do not want trippers in 
their fields destroy narcissus in this way, and I have myself 
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ensily killed beds of nettles by constant mowing. You have “ Like Thee in life, in death he bore 
to see it done. The ordinary labourer thinks it wastes grass, Semblance to Thee, for lo, he died 
and his unwilling eye misses isolated clumps.—I am, Sir, &., At thrice ten years and three, was sore 
GARDENER. Athirst and wounded in the side, 
GLASGOVIAN V. GLASWEGIAN. “Shall this in him be held a wrong, 
[To rms Eprom ov rss “Srsctaron,”) That, drawn by that he could not quell, 
$1m,—May I beseech “.C. L. G.” to alter one atrocious word in ee o the — took placeamong = 
his delightful contribution to the Spectator of July Sst is country’s hosts and fought and fell ? 
(“ Nairnshire Revisited”)? By no process of word-torture can Thereon the Christ His silence broke— 
a citizen of Glasgow be called a Glaswegian. By every rule “Be comforted; he died for men; 
he is a Glasgovian.—I am, Sir, Xc., JAMES FERGUSON. Thy hope stands sure.” And I awoke, 
Crieff, Perthshire. And peace possessed my soul again. 
August 5th, 1915. G. F. S. 





NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, cr with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of suficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 





LORD DESBOROUGH. 
Hon. Secerrarnr: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Heap Orrices: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 


PRESIDENT : 





The aims and objects of this force are: 


(1) To assist recruiting for the Regular and Territorial Army. 

(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the Regular 
Forces, or, if of age for Service, who have a genuine reason for 
not joining the Regular Army (in the latter case they must sign 
the form of undertaking mentioned in the War Office letter to 
Lord Desborough, dated November 19th, 1914), to form them- 
selves into Volunteer Corps in order to learn, in their spare time, 
the elemenis of military drill, and rifle shooting. 

(3) To organize the various Volunteer Corps throughout the 
country into Battalions and Regiments, taking as the geographical 
basis of such Organization the County area; to provide Rules and 
Regulations for such Volunteer Corps; to secure their military 
efficiency; to act as a connecting link between them and the War 
Office, and to enforce such Regulations as the War Office may 
issue. 


All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address. 








POETRY. 





IN MEMORIAM. 





Lieutenant Frederick Edward Hulton Sams, D.C.L.I., 
Athlete, Priest, and Soldier, 








[Born November 2Ist, 1881. Educated at Harrow and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Took orders and worked as a Bush Brother in Queensland for 
five and a half years. Joined the Army shortly after the outbreak of the war. 
Was killed at Hooge, July 3ist, 1915, as he was crawling from cover to fetch 
water for his wounded men, } 








Last night, when sick with grief I fell 
Asleep, I saw the Master stand 

And gaze in love unspeakable 
On me heart-stricken and unmanned. 


And in my dream I cried, “ Lord Christ 
Have mercy ; on Thy help I call, 

For this my son as gold was priced— 
More precious in my sight than all. 


“ Moreover as God's priest he stood— 
Preached in rude camps Thy message free 
Gave of Thy Body and Thy Blood 
Into rough hands held out for Thee. 


“ Strenuous in toil, his fee was naught 
But nightly rest and daily bread. 

Nay, save for grace of those he taught, 
He had not where to lay his head. 








BOOKS. 


——— 
MEMORIALS AND MONUMENTS.*® 

THE author of this book tells us that he has undertaken 
his work with a definite purpose, for he wishes to prepare 
the public mind on the subject of war memorials. Mr. 
Weaver says it is clear, on surveying those erected after 
the South African War, “that the artistic ability of the 
men who build and adorn our churches and public buildings is 
not employed as it should be on the memorials which they so 
often contain.” Too frequently the “ monumental mason,” and 
even the clerical tailor, or the stores which provide everything, 
have been entrusted with the production of the tablets and 
brasses which record for future generations the names of the 
heroic dead. Alas! too many of these records will be wanted 
when the present conflict is over, and the aim of the volume 
before us is to help those who will be responsible for them by 
means of examples of monuments which the author thin\s 
admirable. Mr. Weaver shows great width of view and 
catholicity of taste. Indeed, we are inclined sometimes to 
desire a rather more fastidious choice, and to wonder at some 
of the examples he has praised. For a monument to 
be a success there must be an organic relation between 
it and the building in which it is put. Here comes in 
the question of design being left a good deal to the architect. 
Such a course is probably best nowadays, when specialization 
keeps the arts in water-tight compartments. The sculptor is 
liable to think of his work by itself, as indeed he sees it day 
by day in his studio; the architect has perforce to be always 
considering his work from the point of view of the effect 
which details will produce on the whole. 

There is yet another question of great importance, and one 
which we hoped Mr. Weaver would have discussed, but which 
he leaves without notice. It is the question of realism and 
portraiture in a monumental design. If you make a medallion 
in high relief of a man’s head, the more lifelike it is 
the less well it will look as part of a decorative design. By 
“lifelike” is meant, not that essential vitality which primitive 
art so often conveys with such vigour, but that realistic and 
visual likeness to Nature which is the modern curse of art. 
In the present volume one page containing two illustrations 
preaches an eloquent sermon on this text. Both are medallion 
memorials commemorating architects, and both have portraits 
enclosed by a circular frame. In the first, the figure of 
Brunelleschi is seen carved by Buggiano about 1455. 
Although the figure is realistic almost to ugliness as 
far as the face is concerned, the sculptor has yet done 
something which makes it entirely coherent with the 
mouldings which surround it. The other illustration is 
of the Norman Shaw memorial at Scotland Yard, designed 
by Mr. Lethaby, the head being modelled by Mr. Thornycroft. 
Mr. Weaver pronounces the result “ very successful”; but does 
he really think successful this exact and minute reproduction 
in bronze of collar, tie, and coat, and with the head so realistic 
as to suggest in the black-and-white illustration a photograph 
from life? Mr. Weaver dwells much, and rightly, on the 
necessity of the memorial being an organic part of the 
structure in which it is placed. How does he justify the 
clumsy and arbitrary cutting off of the bust so as to make 
inclusion in the circle of the frame possible? The coat is 
merely cut through, leaving a projection without decorative 





* Memorials and Monuments, By Lawrence Weaver. London: Country Life 
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coherence. Brunelleschi’s drapery, on the contrary, is most 
carefully arranged to sympathize with the lines of the frame, 
making figure and setting into one. We have dealt at length 
with this point because it is here that the chief difficulty of 
modern work lies. Cannot people be brought to realize that 
if you were to put a real head in a frame it would look absurd, 
and that a real man standing at full length in a niche would 
seem terribly out of place ? Why, then, expect that a statue, 
if made as realistic as possible, would look any better? 

Can any solution be suggested? This book gives an illus- 
tration of a monument which does solve the question per- 
fectly in one particular instance. It is Alfred Gilbert's 
memorial to Randolph Caldecott in the crypt of St. Paul’s. 
Mr. Weaver observes that— 

“ Of the figure nothing too great can be said in praise: it is 

emblematic in the best sense. Randolph Caldecott has enchanted 
more than one generation of children, and nothing could be more 
fitting than the way in which Gilbert’s dainty and demure little 
maiden looks down on the portrait medallion of the artist, which 
she holds in her hands.” 
Here is an instance of the memorial being dominated by the 
spirit of the man, and not by the accident of his outward 
appearance; but then this work was done by a genius. The 
sme result has been reached, and by apparently contradic- 
tory means, by another man of genius—Rodin. His memorial 
to Henley in the same crypt consists of a bust.of the poet 
standing on a console surrounded by a moulding, the whole 
being designed by the sculptor. Although this bust is a 
portrait, there is nothing to criticize, because it is all 
coherent as a design. Think of the head on its pedestal 
merely as a silhouette, and we feel that it is inevitably right 
asa pattern. This being so, the portraiture does not interfere 
to spoil the whole. 

The first part of Mr. Weaver's book gives an historical 
sketch of the subject, and later chapters deal with the 
questions of design, treatment of materials, use of heraldry, 
inscriptions, and lettering. This last is a very important 
matter, as by good letters an unpretentious memorial can 
be made beautiful, and an elaborate one spoilt. Two 
examples are given of simple tablets which depend largely 
for their effect on lettering. One of these is at Fiesole, and 
is by Brunelleschi; the other, by Luca della Robbia, at 
Florence. It is not only the spacing and arranging of the 
lines which make lettering beautiful, but the design of the 
letters themselves; and we agree with Mr. Weaver that Roman 
letters are the best for use, even when the memorial may be 
Gothic in character. Lettering from the column of Trajan 
is given as an example, and we are told that many regard it 
as the classical example; but are not some of the letters—the 
M, N, T, and E—more beautiful in form in the earlier 
Augustan inscriptions ? 

Mr. Weaver has given us a very interesting collection of 
examples, both ancient and modern. We only wonder that 
he bas not found room fora few more of the early Renaissance 
tombs in Rome, which are of such wonderful beauty, and of a 
quict dignity so agreeable to English taste. However, the 
reader is referred to Mr. Gerald Davies’s volume, which is a 
mine of wealth in this direction. 

Here it may not be inappropriate to say a word on the 
subject of inscriptions. May we not hope that these will be 
worthy of the heroic spirit which has informed our soldiers? 
Should we not put aside for once our shyness when emotion 
is concerned, so that future generations may be moved and 
inspired? Here is an inscription from the beautiful Church 
of Wedmore, which looks out over the moors to the southern 
slope of Mendip. This inscription shows how Elizabethans 
recorded the sacrifice of an Englishman who died fighting for 
liberty on the fields of Flanders :— 

“Sacred to the memory of Captain Thomas Hodges, of the 
County of Somerset, esq., who, at the seige of Antwerpe, about 
1583, with unconquered courage wonne two ensigns from the 
enemy, where, receiving his last wound, he gave three logacies: 


his soule to the Lord Jesus, his body to be lodged in Flemish earth, 
and his heart to be sent to his dear wife in England. 


Here lies his wounded heart, for whome 
One kingdom was too small a roome; 
Two kingdoms therefore have thought good to part 
So stout a body and so brave a heart.” 
Mr. Weaver has done a great deal to help people when 
they are confronted with the difficulty of deciding on a suit- 
able memorial. Will he not go a step farther? Soon 





numberless villages will want to honour their sons in their 
parish churches. Money will not be plentiful, and people 
will be puzzled by not knowing what to do. In a great 
number of instances professional opinion of the right sort 
will be unattainable. Could not something be done before. 
hand which might help? Could not a collection of designs be 
got together which might be used? Imagine the difficulty of 
a person of taste, but without special knowledge, when con- 
fronting a village committee. Could he show them some. 
thing which could be used, with or without modification, it 
might make the difference between a monument which was 
beautiful, and one which in the future must be a regret. 
Mr. Weaver in discussing materials has not said anything 
about terra-cotta. Is there not an opening for this when 
more expensive materials cannot be used? We remember 
the beautiful memorial to a young Canadian officer who died 
at Aldershot a few years ago which was executed by the 
potteries of Mrs. G. F. Watts. It ought to be easy to have 
simple wall tablets, with finely designed mouldings and good 
lettering, made in this material and yet within the reach of 
the humbler country parish. If a given sum is to be 
expended, how much better to pay for a good design executed 
in terra-cotta than to have a shapeless horror in expensive 
stone and brass. 





THE HUMAN GERMAN.* 
Nort a few readers may be disposed to regard the title of this 
book as a contradiction in terms, in view of the dehumaniza- 
tion of the German people, and there is unfortunately only 
too good excuse for such a view. But, to begin with, it should 
be noted that these pages are based entirely on ante-bellum 
experiences, and, so far as we can judge, were written before 
the outbreak of the war. Furthermore, Mr. Edgeworth 
does not use the word “human” in the sense of humane, but 
rather as expressing the natural or real German. Lastly, 
his estimate, though founded on a long residence amongst and 
close study of the Germans, is restricted in its range to the 
middle-class urban and suburban population of Berlin. 
Had the book appeared ten years ago it would have 
appealed, by its minute and detailed information as to cost 
of living, &c., to English parents considering the rival 
attractions of various Continental centres as a temporary 
residence for educational purposes. As a practical hand- 
book it is now belated and useless, but the psychological 
interest remains, and is of high value. Mr. Edgeworth 
writes without any apparent animosity, and has refrained, so 
far as we can see, from importing into his narrative any post- 
bellum comments. Indeed, to those who search its pages for 
direct evidences or foreshadowings of the temper which 
Germany has displayed since the outbreak of the war, the 
book will appear singularly lacking in intelligent anticipation. 
On a superficial survey of its contents one is chiefly impressed 
by the picture which it gives of the growth of luxury, gluttony, 
and grossness among the middle-class; of the enormous and 
wasteful speculation on places of entertainment; of the cult 
of gross pleasures and self-indulgence; and of the wide and 
indiscriminating assimilation of the worst features of cosmo- 
politan culture. As one reads these pages one is reminded of 
the old epigram on the late Roman Empire :— 
“ Balnea, vina, Venus corrumpunt corpora nostra; 
Sod vitam faciunt balnea, vina, Venus.” 

They afford a luminous commentary on the deterioration of 
private morality in urban Germany. They give no hint of 
the colossal energy, the national economies and the national 
unity displayed by the Germans since the war began. This 
may be explained to a considerable extent by the restricted 
area of Mr. Edgeworth’s observations, but in any case it is to 
be taken in evidence of his honesty. 

But when all allowances are made for the evidences which 
he has accumulated of the thirst for luxury on the one hand 
and the suffocating pedantry of bureaucratic tyranny on the 
other, the book affords abundant proof of the docility of the 
German people, and, by implication, of the sacrifices they are 
prepared to make in their bid for World Empire. After sur- 
veying the “humanity” of the Germans under a variety of 
aspects, Mr. Edgeworth concludes with a chapter on “The 
Human Kaiser,” in which his services to the Empire are 





* The Human German, By Edward Edgeworth, London: Methuen and Co. 
(10s. 6d, net.] 
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summed up in the same spirit of dispassionate cynicism which 
pervades his studies of bureaucrats and professors, mis- 
tresses and servants, officers and shopkeepers, puritans 
and artists. According to the view expressed by a certain 
Dr. Gamradt, who acts throughout the book as a sort of 
interpreter of the intelligent middle-class, though the reign 
—up to 1912—was not liked, the Emperor is. He is man 


and buman :— 

«These things, says Gamradt, are rare; dull Franz Josef is man 
and not human; puny Victor Emmanuel is human and not man; 
and soon. Itis a boon to havea Sovereign who is brave, active, 
contentious, aspiring, universal, Wilhelm the Second, says Gamradt, 
ig meritorious for one high reason. He is a foil to Germanism. 
Germany’s plague is dull, full men. Wilhelm the Second is 
neither dull nor full; he is bright and shallowly all-knowing. 
Germany is plagued with experts and specialists, who have 
studied it all their lives; but Wilhelm the Second has not 
studied it at all, and his fullness of inspired error spurs dull 
men to motion.” 


He is disliked by Sociulists and exacting Junkers, but popular 
with plain-thinking, middle reasonable men. He is, in short, 
the people’s Kuiser, and his unpopularity is newspaper 
unpopularity—due in great measure to his position, obloquy 
in the Press being the price of autocracy. So far Dr. 
Gamradt, but Mr. Edgeworth adds a further touch :-— 


“The Kaiser’s prime virtues are his humanity and vanity. He 
is the Kaiser of the camera and the kinematograph; the only two 
things on earth that show the real, that is, the projected subjective 
man, or the man as he is because he wants to look so. The World- 
City every week soes a flickering, kinematograph Kaiser who has 
far more human substance than the solid, physical Kaiser. The 
physical, unreal Kaiser’s virtues are hidden. The physical, un- 
real Kaiser tears daily down the Linden in a yellow motor-car, 
heralded by apocalyptic trumping, which to other motorists is 
forbidden. He looks cross, Kaiserly, unhuman, unreal. The 
Kaiser, made known to Germans by Kino-culture, is a sub- 
stantial human reality; and he lays siege successfully to every 
susceptible heart.” 


The Kino-Kaiser, affable, chivalrous, slaying boars, roaring 
with laughter, “ is rightly sought by foreigners, and Americans 
more than any fall beneath the spell.” 

Finally, Mr. Edgeworth gives us the “native and 
human” picture of the Kaiser drawn by Herr Dr. Jur. 
Miibistepf, a prosperous, cultivated lawyer, who belongs 
to the Radical but monarchical People’s Party. When 
Socialist grumblers complain that in his zeal to preach 
the Gospel of everything he treads on all men’s toes, he 
retorts that this is an indispensable element in German 
progress, ‘‘ because only by making people uncomfortable can 
you stir them up.” The only plausible explanation of the 
secular problem why Satan is allowed to pester mankind is to 
be found in the Prologue to Faust—viz., that His Sulphurity 
stirs supine mankind into fruitful hustling. That is the 
justification of the Kaiser. He is the Imperial antidote to 
bureaucratic tutelage :— 

“«What with all this State and all this City peddling and 
meddling, nothing at all is left to the unit, the Man. Therefore 
life has grown shallow, unheroic, effete, ineffective, and dull. We 
are dehumanized. We have excised even the saving element of 
risk, the animating gamble with Fate. We are insured against 
every ill from Death to German measles... .’ ‘And English- 
Sickness—as we call rickets,’ put in Dr. Lauwein. Dr. Miihlstepf 
looked at him derisively, and continued : ‘In this crisis of culture 
intervenes our Emperor Wilhelm—intervenes to save us from 
entire moral dissolution by infusing into our blood the missing 
corpuscles of contentiousnens, of polemics, of provocation. Of 
course he makes usswear. But he makes us think—that’s the gain. 
And the fruits are ripening—I see them, though thin fruits so far. 
He laughed at our Secessionist daubers—now they give no canso 
tolaugh. He called our dishevelled journalists hunger-candidates 
—since then they’ve taken to the regenerative hair-brush; his 
very Daily Telegraph blunder brought us a dozen Dreadnonghts. 
--.’ ‘Hesaid he was Guardian of Islam,’ interrupted Dr. Med. 
Lauwein, ‘and his own friends seized Tripoli.’ ‘That’s true. He’s 
not infallible. A people with the Erfurt Programme can dispense 
with infallibility. We want an irritant and a stimulant. We 
Germans talk a t deal about World-Things—abont World- 
Policy and World-Trade and the World-Spirit, and we have a 
whole literature imaging World-Pain—der Weltschmerz. Other 
nations have these too. But there is one thing which we only 
have given to humanity—that is the World-Stimulant—das 
Weltreizmittel. Wilhelm the Second is the World-Stimulant.’ ...” 


We have little doubt that this picture of the Kaiser exercising 
a function on his subjects comparable to that which the cat- 
fish exercises on the cod represents accurately enough the 
views of his friendly critics two years ago. They are already 
beginning to realize how costly is the privilege of being 
ruled by a World-Stimulant, 





HOUSEKEEPING IN WAR TIME.* 


THERE is a great difference between a cookery-book written by 
a man and one written by a woman. To a man an excursion 
into the realms of domestic economy is a pleasant adventure. 
He can come and go at pleasure, and while he remains there he 
probably does more and better work than could be done by a 
woman in the same amount of time, for he brings that price- 
less thing, a fresh mind, to his tasks, and she can only rely 
on the “staying power” which is handed on from mother to 
daughter, but which rarely fails to “carry on” tant bien que 
mal. A man’s cookery-book is therefore attractive for its 
point of view as well as for the useful information it may 
impart. He looks on food asa worthy subject on which to 
exercise his art, while she cannot escape the knowledge that 
“ Heaven’s gift takes earth’s abatement” of a constant effort 
to keep other people up to the mark of efficient service. Of 
course we are now thinking of the mistress of a few servants 
who always bears in mind the time— 
“ When they wiped their mouths and went their journey 
Throwing her for thanks—‘ But drought was pleasant.’ 


Thus the doing savours of disrelish ; 
Thus achievement lacks a gracious somewhat.” 
So housekeeping with its network of worries throws a shadow 
over the “ pleasures of the table.” And now when the fact of the 
vital need of economy, not only in food but in labour, is far 
more apparent to employers than to servants, the strain on the 
domestic machine and on its driver is greater than ever. A 
light-hearted little cookery-book, written with detachment of 
thought, is therefore appropriate to the times. Mr. Old- 
meadow tells us that his Home Cookery in War Time' “is 
mainly a book for women; but men may learn from it 
how to be less helpless. In short, it gives advice to all those 
who take a direct part in the operations of their kitchens. 
Some of my readers may have a dozen servants, and 
others may have no more than a woman or young girl 
who comes in for a few hours to do the rough work. 
I take it for granted, however, that they are all alike in 
wielding or wishing to wield supreme power in their own 
kitchens or larders, and that they are not above preparing 
a dish from start to finish.” He has sound advice to give his 
readers on marketing, and points out the folly of vaguely 
ordering a joint from the butcher’s boy instead of going to 
the shop and choosing a piece of meat that will exactly 
suit the requirements of the family; and he recom- 
mends the housekeeper to make out her menus to fit 
her marketing and the contents of her larder, instead of 
beginning the day with the conception of an ideal repast 
for which the materials may be unduly expensive. People who 
depend on the produce of a small garden and poultry yard for 
a good deal of food naturally and inevitably work on the 
former plan; and it would no doubt be well for townspeople 
to do the same, only buying, instead of gathering and collect- 
ing, their provisions when they are in season, and therefore 
comparatively cheap. The author’s remarks on personal 
marketing, and on many other subjects, such as those of 
putting away valuable glass and china during the war, of 
cooking in casseroles, and of so preparing and serving inex- 
pensive meals as to make them appetizing and wholesome 
(satisfying without being stodgy) are quite excellent, and 
should be of real help to a careful housewife. We do not 
feel quite certain, however, that the practice of eating hors 
d’cuvre every day is really wise from the point of view of 
economy. If they are arranged as savouries and eaten instead 
of pudding, they save a course, and (this is of enormous 
importance to gouty people) they replace the sugar and 
starch without which a pleasing variety of puddings is 
impossible. We cannot help thinking that if in the long run 
they are really cheap, the astute patrons of small French 
bourgeois pensions would regale their guests on them every 
day, instead of keeping them as a Sunday treat. Of course 
their use in a priz fize restaurant is obvious, in allowing a 
margin of time to waiter and cook, but this gain of time 
does not save labour in a private house. Mr. Oldmeadow’s 


° Home Cook in War Time, By Ernest Oldmeadow. London: Grant 
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views on the question of drinking wine in war time will dis- 
appoint many readers who have been attracted by the wisdom 
_of his advice on other matters. It is absurd to speak as if 
high tea is the necessary alternative to a dinner accompanied 
by “Médoc or St. Emilion.” Hot or cold water is the 
cheapest and most wholesome of drinks for healthy people, 
and it is purposeless to economize on food and then waste the 
money saved in this way on drink. No doubt those unfortu- 
nate people to whom a change of habit is a catastrophe will 
shrink from water at meals, but there is no possible justifica- 
tion for any form of self-indulgence in war time. If, however, 
they make what seems to them a great sacrifice and give up 
wine, and then buy the “little extra solaces” which, as Mr. 
Oldmeadow justly remarks, are often as expensive as wine, 
they can only be pitied for taking advantage of the income 
which endows them with the power to gratify self-indulgence in 
another shape. Besides general advice, the author gives good 
receipts for many nice dishes, though here too the discrimi- 
nating houselseeper will omit the wine which Mr. Oldmeadow 
often wishes her to introduce into a soup or a sauce. Such 
“solaces” are not for us now, and we shall only gain 
in health by eating meals which are. properly thought 
out from the point of view of nourishment (for which 
appetizing variety is essential), and not for momentary 
stimulation. 

The little Invalid and Convalescent Cookery Book? begins 
by insisting on the imperative necessity of cleanliness in 
cooking, and the author speaks feelingly of the difficulties 
sometimes experienced by a nurse who “ventures to doubt 
the perfection” of the cook’s preparations. She suggests, 
however, that the nurse “has one infallible recourse—the 
bain-marie. In this (in case of need) she can prepare all her 
patient’s food herself, and without any trouble see that at 
least the vessel actually containing the food is beyond 
reproach.” She lays stress on the need for giving a patient 
nice things to eat, and for not worrying him beforehand by 
trying to get him (and we should add still more emphatically, 
her) to order his own dinner. She sets a high standard of 
purity for all the ingredients of an invalid’s diet, condemning 
“‘baking-powder in all its varieties’ as “slow poison,” and 
remarking that “salt is nearly as bad.” But while insisting 
on great care in some ways, she gives receipts for the prepara- 
tion of mackerel without a word of warning as to its dangerous, 
and sometimes even poisonous, effects. Her receipts are good, 
and will be of considerable help to many people just now, 
but why does she call certain little egg dishes “omelets,” 
and then direct that they should be cooked in fireproof 
dishes, baked, and in one case say that the result 
may be eaten cold? Too many people must now know 
the taste of an omelet to be willing to call something else 
by this magic name.——The Penlee Recipe Book* contains 
“four hundred and ninety approved recipes on Food Reform 
lines,” but Mrs. Barnett tells us that in it various tastes are 
catered for, “as the book has not been compiled for any special 
section of food-reformers,” but “at the request of many 
friends who have visited Penlee” (a “food reform guest- 
house”). She also gives us “typical Penlee menus,” which 
may or may not appeal to the Yeader’s own particular 
views on food values. The receipts are good, and a 
careful housekeeper, whatever her “persuasion,” will be 
able to adapt them to her own ends. Some of them 
might be simplified for the sake of economy; for instance, 
only one flavouring need be used in a pudding, lemon 
or coffee, a little peel or a few raisins, and so on in all 
sorts of dishes, sweet or savoury. There are, besides the 
chapters on everyday food and cakes, other easily prepared 
unboiled sweets (not puddings), jams, and ices, and a 
couple of pages on drinks——The Everyday Soup Book‘ 
gives “tasty recipes” for more or less expensive soups, 
ranging from one in which a whole wild duck and two glasses 
of port wine are engulfed, to another in which butter-beans 
play the largest part. Here, again, the housekeeper must 
choose her own course, and adapt her soups to her purse and to 
her conscience. In an ordinary household, by which we mean 
an omnivorous one, it is possible to have delicious soups with- 
out buying bones other than those inevitable in a small joint, 
and when the resultant stock is not, in the language of the 
kitchen, “good” enough to appear by itself, it can be 
reinforced by cheaper means than by casting “ beefsteak 
(lean) ” into the saucepan. 








| 
THE ROAD TOWARDS PEACE* 


Tue chapter in Dr. Eliot's The Road towards Peace which 
is of most immediate interest for Englishmen is that which 
reprints from the New York Times of November and December 
last his correspondence with Mr. Jacob Schiff. We have here 
the views of an intelligent American with strong German 
sympathies on the sources and outcome of the present war 
and it helps us to understand the difficulties which the 
Government of the United States have to deal with in main. 
taining their present attitude. The real obstacle to peace, in 
Mr. Schiff's opinion, is the unwillingness of England “to stop 
short of crushing Germany.” Germany, he believes, would 
listen to suggestions for the restoration of peace without 
waiting until she has “come into a position to dictate the 
terms.” Mr. Schiff is naturally “amazed and chagrined” 
when Dr. Eliot tells him that the war must go on until the 
Allies have crossed the German frontier. He has no wish to 
see Germany in a position where she might dominate Europe, 
and he does not believe that the German nation, “except 
perhaps a handful of extremists,” has any such desire, 
Unfortunately he makes no attempt to explain by what 
process this “handful of extremists” have obtained entire 
control of all the organs of German opinion. Dr. Eliot offers 
an explanation of this mystery which is at least more con. 
sistent with facts :— 

“The modern German is always a controlled, directed, and 

drilled person, who aspires to control and discipline his inferiors ; 
and in his view pretty much all mankind are his inferiors. Ho is 
nos a free man in the French, English, or American sense; and ho 
prefers not to be. The present war is the inevitable result of lust 
of Empire, autocratic government, sudden wealth, and the religion 
of valor. ... To maintain that the power which has adopted in 
practice that new morality . .. is not the responsible author of 
the European war is to throw away memory, reason, and common- 
sense in judging the human agencies in current events.” 
We ought, in justite to Dr. Eliot’s character for courtesy, 
to add that this very outspoken contradiction of the theory 
that England is the sole obstacle in the way of peace is not 
addressed to Mr. Schiff himself. It occurs in a letter to the 
New York Times. 

Greatly as England is to blame, according to Mr. Schiff's 
reading of the situation, it is really in our interest that he 
deprecates the victory of the Allies. Such an ending of the 
war can only “ mean the beginning of the descent of England 
asthe world’s leader.” It is Russia, “with its vast natural 
resources of every kind fully developed,” that “is bound to be 
the greatest and most powerful nation on the earth.” If 
England is so blind to ber own interests as to crush Germany 
and ally herself with “this present-day Russia and its despotic, 
autocratic, and inhuman Government,” she will be courting 
her own Nemesis. On Mr. Schiff's showing we are indeed in 
a desperate case. If we are defeated, we have only the tender 
mercies of Germany to look to, and we have no reason to suppose 
that these will be anything but cruel. If we are victorious, we 
shall have to resign our place in the world to Russia. It is 
strange, however, that Mr. Schiff should think that we can 
be in any doubt as to which of these prospects is the more 
tolerable. Defeat would leave Germany in command of the 
seas and of the Belgian coastline nearest to our shores. In 
that case it would not be the world’s leadership that we should 
have to resign, but our own existence as an independent 
Power. Victory, on the other band, only means that we may 
eventually be beaten in the race by a friend and ally. If 
England persists in her present determination to go on 
fighting, Mr. Schiff sees but one chance left to her. It is that 
the United States should “instantly demand” that the war 
should cease, and, as a preliminary to this happy change, 
should allow no more munitions to be supplied to the 
belligerents—this last step on the part of the United States 
being, perhaps, the change in the situation that Mr. Schiff 
has most at heart. 

The earlier chapters of Dr. Eliot’s book deal with a plan 
for keeping the peace after the war is over. This is ulti- 
mately to be done by the creation of an International 
Supreme Court armed with a force adequate to secure the 
execution of its decrees. He writes of this scheme as of 
something to be looked for—“not to-morrow, not in the 
next decade, but we may fairly hope in the next century. 
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Whenerer it comes, however, it must be with a completely 
changed Germany, since, supposing her to remain what she 
is, the proposed International Police Force must number 
at least ten million men. Nothing short of this could 
pave prevented her from breaking the peace of Europe 
last year. For once, indeed, we agree with Mr. Schiff. 
The creation of a United States of Europe is, he thinks, 
“both Utopian and impracticable for many years to 
come.” In this way we come back to Dr. Eliot’s conclusion 
that Europe “can escape from the domination of Germany 
only by defeating her in her present undertaking; and that 
this defeat can be brought about only by using against her the 
same effective agencies of destruction and the same martial 
spirit on which Germany itself relies.” This is the first lesson 
that the war has taught us. There is another, however, that 
has better promise. “It has been demonstrated,” Dr. Eliot 
thinks, that no single nation can dominate the other nations, 
or indeed any other nation, “ unless the other principal nations 
consent to that domination,” and to him it seems clear that no 
euch domination will be consented to in the future. We trust 
that this is a true forecast. 





BOOKS ABOUT THE WAR.* 


Peruars Mr. Philip Gibbs has not quite been able to live up 
to the ambitious title of the book which he calls The Soul of 
the War,' but he has certainly painted a very striking pban- 
tasmagoria, based on things which he saw and heard during 
the first six months of the fighting in Flanders. He writes 
picturesquely as usual, and the immense gravity of the 
matters which he now chronicles bas given his pen just that 
needed restraint which was sometimes lacking in his previous 
work. Herce the present volume seems to us to mark his 
greatest literary success. His account of the last stand of the 
Belgians, largely drawn from his own experiences gained at 
a short distance in rear of the actual fighting line, and 
frequently under shell-fire, is perhaps the best chapter in an 
admirable and extremely interesting book. 

The Campaign of 1914 in France and Belgium? is chiefly 
based on the letters which Mr. G. H. Perris sent to the Daily 
Chronicle. It carries the story from the declaration of war on 
August 4th down to Christmas, and deals with the first phase 
of the war—the retreat from Mons, the battles of the Aisne 
and the Marne, and the first battles round Ypres. It ends with 
the return of the French Government to Paris and the 
singular “ Christmas truce.” Mr. Perris claims with some 
justice that his book includes “ much new information as to 
the plans of campaigns and the more important engage- 
ments.” <A striking feature is a series of photographs of 
French and Belgian villages wrecked by German shell-fire or 
incendiarism. 

Although The Poison War? is neither very well arranged 
nor very clearly written, it contains a great deal of curious 
information as to the poisonous gases which have recently 
been employed in warfare by the Germans, and the methods 
used to produce and disseminate them. Mr. A. A. Roberts 
hints that he could add some very remarkable particulars as 
to the plans which we are adopting in reply to this notorious 
breach of the Hague Convention, but he patriotically abstains 
from giving any information which might be of service to our 
enemies, It is interesting to note that the German use of 
gas must have been designed long before the outbreak of the 
present war, and was no mere resort of desperation. Mr. 
Roberts states “that the bulk of the Teutonic poison shells 
recently recovered by the French bear the date 1911, and that 
the poison-gas asphyxiating apparatus was under German 
military consideration in the year 1909.” 

In Kultur and Catastrophe+ Mr. Theodore Andrea Cook 
continues the republication of the vigorous and stirring 
“leaders” which he has been writing in the Field since the 
beginning of the war. Their keynote is that of a virile 
patriotism. ‘ We do not care to live at all if we must live 
beneath the savage threat of living Prussia; and we will fight 
her, one after another, however many it may take, until her 





* (1) The Soul of the War. By Philip Gibbs. London: William Heinemann, 
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4) Kultur and Catastrophe. By Theodore Andrea Cook. London: John 
urray. [Is. net,]——(5) The Real Crown Prince. London: George Newnes. 
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claws and teeth are drawn and her foul brood no longer taint 
the air we breathe.” ° 

The Real Crown Prince® is a compilation of facts gathered 
from newspapers, and shows no special knowledge on the part 
of its author; the task is not ill done. 





DWELLINGS IN BERLIN. 

In his article, “Dwellings in Berlin,” in The Town Planning 
Review for July (The University Press, Liverpool, 2s. 6d), 
Mr. T. C. Horsfall gives some interesting figures as to 
housing conditions in that city, and shows that there 
is no ground for the popular belief that they manage these 
things better in Prussia than in England. He draws a coum- 
parison between conditions in Berlin and London. The 
wide streets of the former, he tells us, “give the town a 
look of great spaciousness, but the commonness of the tall, 
deep tenement block causes the population to be very large 
for the size of the town.” Berlin has thirty-two thousand 
inhabitants per square kilometre, while London has only fifteen 
thousand. As a result the overcrowding is deplorable. 
Whereas in London the average number of inbabitants per 
house is eight and in Manchester a little over five, in Berlin it 
is now seventy-seven. Some of the tenement houses contain 
as many as two hundred and fifty families each. Mr. Horsfall 
quotes Dr. Werner Hegemann, who states that “in all other 
large towns the slums are the exception and contain only a 
small proportion of the people, but in Berlin they are the 
rule.” In addition to overcrowding, a large proportion of the 
dwellings look into courts, as that part adjoining the strect 
is used for shops. “In 1910 forty-five per cent. of all Berlin 
dwellings were back-dwellings.” The effect on the physical 
condition of the people may be gathered from the following 
statement :— 

“In proportion to the population there has been a far larger 
influx of healthy country le into Berlin than into London 
since 1870, yet London ao 30 per cent. less deaths of 
er maged from 15 to 25 years of age than has Berlin, and in 

lin the percentage of deaths from tuberculosis is half as 
great.again as the rate in London. The usual German way of 
comparing the physical condition of the inhabitants of different 
parts of Seaman is by means of the of the young 
men who, on attaining their twentieth year, are found to be 
physically fit for service in the army. hile in Germany as a 
whole about 54 per cent. of the young men are fit for service, and 
there are country districts where the percentage of the fit is over 
80, in 1903 only 33 per cent. of the Berlin young men were fit, 
and of those whose parents were born in Berlin only 19 per cent. 
The effect of crowded dwellings on sexual morality is necessarily 
extremely bad. In many cases men rs in the same 
rooms as the grown-up daughters of the family. © proportion 
of illegitimate births in Berlin is over 17 per cent.; in London it 
is about 5 per cent.” 
The control of town planning in Berlin, says Mr. Horsfall, 
is in the hands of the Town Council. This Council, elected 
under the “ Three-Class-System,” is “packed” with owners 
of these huge tenement blocks, in whose interest it is to 
discourage the erection of cheap wholesome houses in the 
suburbs. To keep up rents the Council has done little to 
make communication easy between the suburbs and the 
centre of the city, and has used its powers to prevent 
competition by prohibiting the building of new streets. 
“Yet,” he goes on, “there is a vast area of level land 
around the suburbs which, if the Municipal Government 
had cared to use its powers for the good of the com- 
munity, might have been incorporated for the building of 
inexpensive dwellings.” 

The final responsibility for the condition of things in Berlin 
Mr. Horsfall puts upon the German Emperor, who, he says, 
knows the physical, mental, and moral ruin brought on the 
inhabitants by the excessive dearness of land and dwellings. 
He knows also the powers of the State to override, if necessary, 
the decisions of the Town Council. Yet he has done nothing, 
nor has he given any support to the various efforts of social 
reformers in Berlin to improve conditions. Finally, the 
Kaiser has “ stopped fruitful co-operation towards the solution 
of the problem of how to make cities wholesome” by plunging 
the world into a disastrous war. Mr. Horsfall ends his 


article with the comment that “ it is astounding that educated 
Prussians who know all these facts should have the andacity 
to assert that the welfare of the world would be promoted 
were the civilization of the rest of Europe to be dominated 
by that of Prussia.” 
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FICTION. 


THE GREAT TAB DOPE.* 


Or the group of brilliant soldier-authors who have graduated 
in “Maga’s” pages, “Ole Luk-Oie” has a place that is 
specially his own. He has many competitors in the command 
of vivid narrative, alert dialogue, or the contrivance of 
incident : his speciality, as revealed in “‘ The Green Curve,” is 
imaginative psychology as applied tc the world of action, and 
though this gift is perhaps less conspicuously shown in his 
new volume, there is at least one excellent example of his 
method in the episode entitled “In the Valley” which vividly 
illustrates the peculiar qualities required of the mine-layer in 
land-warfare. The discovery of a ford by a young sapper 
and the urgent need of mining it form the basis of the story, 
but before we reach its critical stage there is a passage which, 
though written years ago, remains in its essentials entirely 
appropriate to the conditions which govern the present 
war :— 

“Fords can be denied to an enemy in many ways besides by 

being held and defended. One of the simplest is to sow them 
with harrows, ploughs, or wire fencing, or to construct barbed- 
wire entanglements under the water. But, distinctly annoying 
and offensive to troops in a hurry as such obstructions are, they 
are otherwise trivial, for they can be removed at leisure and their 
moral effect is — When it is desired to add a minatory 
effect to the merely physical obstacle it is necessary to make an 
appeal to the nerves. This can best be done by explosives. It is 
a truism that in land warfare the value of mines and suchlike con- 
trivances of the sapper is almost entirely psychological. For every 
man actually damaged by their action hundreds suffer mentally 
either from the knowledge or the mere suspicion of their existence. 
Indeed, the very rumour of their presence is sufficient to induce 
an Agag-like method of progression. And not only does this 
apply to those for whose hurt the mines are intended; it affects 
those whose duty it is to prepare them, since explosives have no 
discrimination and are not respecters of persons. For the mine- 
layer in war, as for the active terrorist in peace, there is always the 
haunting dread of being hoist by his own petard. Dealing as he 
does with unstable and extremely violent chemical compounds 
and rough, improvised mechanisms, he literally carries his life in 
his hands, at his finger-tips, at his very toes. Too rough a touch, 
a stumble, and another life has to be written off the ledger of his 
side as ‘expended.’ Mine-laying demands the very highest form 
of bravery, the unemotional courage inspired by self-control, 
determination, and a sense of duty. The man undertaking it 
usually works with very few others, secretly and in obscure places. 
Neither one of a crowd, nor actually fighting, he is not inspired 
to gallantry by the presence of comrades, the enthusiasm or 
passion of the moment, or the sheer lust of combat. ‘There is no 
struggle with a living, sentient adversary to excite him. Excite- 
ment of a sort he has in . but it is of a very one-sided 
nature, such as is afforded by a cold-blooded contest against a 
ghostly enemy, which is quite unresponsive, quite undemonstra- 
tive, until the last moment. If the mine-layer wins in the 
struggle, though the result of his work may not affect anything, 
he has been through a far more severe trial than many a man who 
commits a gallant deed in the heat of action. But he is seldom 
acclaimed as a hero, for few know what he has accomplished. 
When he fails, the simple word ‘ Missing,’ under which his name 
appears, will usually be a literally correct epitaph.” 
So, again, in the fine study of resolute heroism which closes 
the volume “Ole Luk-Oie” shows how character which 
reveals itself in school games will assert itself on the larger 
fields of action. The boy who saved the game for his side 
in a football match saves the situation at the cost of his life 
in a great air duel. It is a fino prose commentary on Sir 
Henry Newbolt’s lyric on a similar theme. Excellent, again, 
from the point of view of characterization, as well as of 
narrative, are the episodes from the South African War, on 
the inner history of which they throw a great deal of light. 
The monotony of the “ potted meat” existence in a blockhouse 
is admirably drawn, with half a dozen well-etched portraits of 
different types—the miles gloriosus undone by his dwn special 
accomplishment as a marksman, the stout-hearted, conscien- 
tious but stupid sergeant, the over-zealous subaltern, and the 
shrewd but cautious C.O. A new lingua castrensis has been 
evolved in Flanders, as soldiers’ letters from the front abun- 
dantly prove, but of the South African variety “Ole 
Luk-Oie” is a past-master. The mingled tedium and excite- 
ment of the blockhouse, wire-entanglement phase of the Boer 
War is finely summed up in the following passage :— 


“ But behind this surface excitement lay the sensation of being 
permanently on guard. Though the acuteness of this feeling very 
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soon wore off when days and nights passed and nothi 

it was always latent, in the background, and told on nappened, 
nerves. One result of this was the many attacks of ‘een’ | 
the frequent paroxysms of shooting that took place ‘afte — 
These again, like the cry of ‘wolf’ repeated too often, led vn 
apathy, to the fact that the sound of distant firing at night A 
generally assumed to be the sign of a false alarm until it — 
proved to the contrary. The tension manifested itself in vari = 
ways. There was ‘skyline’ fever, which was specially stron 74 
kopje country, and led to many aberrations, one of which ens A 
historic order that men on picquet duty were ‘strictly forbidd : 
to strike matches on the skyline.’ Physically, also, the life told. 
The diet was monotonous ; the water, perforce stored out of bullet’s 
reach in iron tanks under the floor and boiled as required, holes 
flat and unprofitable; and the lack of exercise and the stuffiness 
of the sleeping quarters led tostaleness. Windows were numero 
but they were small and high up, and gales which were Ms 
enough to raise earache-producing draughts at breast-height did 
not disturb the air near floor-level. “Ena by one of the most 
stringent commandments in the blockhouse decalogue the sentr 
was the only man allowed to be outside at night. As succineti, 
expressed in another official command—possibly framed by ths 
master of the art of saying exactly what is meant already quoted 
—no man of a detachment was to sleep outside the bloc house 
‘except the sentry on duty.’ There was not much variety in the 
fauna of that portion of South Africa where the war raged, and 
so little animal life was usually visible that the movements of any 
beast that did appear were studied with interest. The occasional 
ant-bear, and the frequent aasvogel wheeling lazily in the blus 
sky, were acquaintances—the latter an unwelcome one. But the 
little meerkats, which popped up out of their holes and 

the conies, and the graceful fork-tailed sakka bulus whistling and 
tumbling head over heels as they flew, became old friends. Thomas 
Atkins, always a lover of animals, during the South African War 
became a student of wild life and tried to make a pet of every 
beast that ‘ rolled up,’ from ostriches to spiders. For his comfort 
it was lucky that musk-rats, civet-cats, and skunks were not 
indigenous to the sub-continent. He, Atkins, is also a philosopher 
who, behind a deceptive mask of grousing, really makes the best 
of things more successfully than most men. Amongst any band 
of soldiers, however small, there are usually one or two who have 
sufficient of that saving sense of humour to extract comfort from 
the most unpromising circumstances. Often, very often, has the 
gloom of some desperately serious situation been relieved by the 
caustic commentary or apt romark jerked out between passing 
bullets from behind one boulder to another. If our men were 
to lose this asset, for it is a great asset, the outlook for our small 
battalions would indeed be dark.” 


“Ole Luk-Oie’s” versatility is abundantly displayed in this 
volume. The story which gives its name to the collection isa 
rattling extravaganza. We have already illustrated his gift 
for handling the serious aspects of war in a serious vein. 
There remain his adventures in the field of the macabre, “The 
Sense of Touch,” a weird fantasia on “cinema” culture, which 
begins in a jocular vein, suddenly develops into nightmare, 
and ends with a rational explanation, and “The Culvert 
on the Summit,” the most gruesome snake story we have 
ever read. 





Merry-Andrew. By Keble Howard. (John Lane. 6s.)}— 
Merry-Andrew is the most light-hearted of comedies. 
Mr. Keble Howard seems incapable of any sense of tragedy; 
he is able even now to look on at the world with an optimism 
so cheery that we cannot but envy him, and sketches in his 
portraits with a laugh at his own irresponsible efforts at 
characterization. These pleasant touches of humour are all 
very well when there is nothing more serious in question than 
Andrew's Oxford life and his failure to take his degree; but 
there is a want of sequence in the book, and lack of connexion 
between the many events and emotions; and Mr. Howard's 
jocularity is apt to become tedious, for when a young man 
comes down from Oxford to a penurious life of journalism in 
London, and is gaining his first impressions of the great 
city, he wins a knowledge of the depths in life which Mr. 
Howard ignores. So the most satisfactory chapters of the 
book are those concerned with the preparatory school in the 
North of England, where Andrew's difficulties with the small 
boys are happily chosen. The writer’s love of caricature is, 
however, a danger to all his work. It does not follow, because 
Dickens could successfully create comic schoolmasters and 
dingy hypocrites, that Mr. Keble Howard is altogether wise 
to follow in his tracks, 


READABLE Novets.—The Lady Passenger. By Arthur W. 
Marchmont. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—A swiftly, easily 
written adventure story of the German spy system in Con- 
stantinople. Room Nineteen. By Florence Warden. (Ward, 
Lock, and Co, 6s.)}—Miss Warden's story of mystery is too 
simple and sentimental to be very satisfactory. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
—_————— 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review. } 





Here is 2 Rumanian folk-tale which explains why cats 
always like to lie and bask on the doorstep :— 


“When Noah had built the ark, he kept the door wide open for 
the animals to enter. After they had all gone in, his own family 
came, and last of all his wife. Noah said to her, ‘ Come in.” She 
obstinately said ‘No.’ Noah again said ‘Come in.’ She again 
said ‘No.’ Noah, getting angry, said ‘Oh, you devil, come in.’ 

That was just what the devil was waiting for. Getting into tho 
ark he changed himself into a mouse. When the devil has 
nothing to do he weighs his tail. But here he found plenty to 
do, for, he thought, now is an opportunity of putting an end to 
the whole of God’s creatures. So he started gnawing on one of 
the planks, trying to make a hole in it. When Noah surprised 
him at this devilish work he threw his fur glove at him. It 
turned into a cat, and in the twinkling of an eye the mouse was 
in the mouth of the cat. But Noah could not allow the peace of 
the ark to be broken, so he seized the cat, with the mouse in her 
mouth, and flung her out of the ark into the water. The cat 
swam to the ark and, getting hold of the doorstep, climbed on to 
the sill and lay down there to bask in the sun. There she 
remained until the water had subsided: and ever since then, the 
eat likes to lie on the doorstep of the house and bask in the sun.” 


A large collection of stories like this one will be found in 
a Bird and Beast Stories, translated into English by 

M. Gaster (Sidgwick and Jackson, for the Folk-Lore 
Ah 10s. 6d. net), who has also written an interesting and 
learned introduction to them. 





Kant’s semi-satirical “ philosophical essay” upon Perpetual 
Peace (written in 1795) was translated some years ago by Miss 
Campbell Smith and has now been reissued (Allen and 
Unwin, 2s. net). The principles upon which peace must rest 
are stated in the form of a mock-treaty, containing six 
“preliminary articles” and three “ definitive articles.” The 
preliminary articles are :— 

(1) “No treaty of peace shall be regarded as valid if made with 
the secret reservation of material for a future war.” 

(2) “No State having an independent existence—whether it be 
great or small—shall be acquired by another through inheritance, 
exchange, purchase, or donation.” 

(3) “Standing armies shall be abolished in course of time.” 

(4) “No national debts shall be contracted in connexion with 
the external affairs of the State.” 

(5) “No State shall violently interfere with the constitution 
and administration of another.” 

(6) “No State at war with another shall countenance such 
modes of hostility as would make mutual confidence impossible 
in a subsequent state of peace.” 

The following are the definitive articles :— 

(1) “The civil constitution of each State shall be republican.” 

(2) “The law of nations shall be founded ona federation of free 


States.” 
(3) “The rights of men, as citizens of the world, shall be limited 


to the conditions of universal hospitality.” 

That Kant intended his scheme to be understood as a satire 
upon the hopeless gulf lying between the philosopher's utopia 
and the actual world is shown by his introductory remarks, 
in which he says that the statesman will rightly regard the 
philosopher as “a mere pedant who may always be permitted 
to knock-down his eleven skittles at once without the worldly- 
wise statesman needing to disturb himself.” 





Philologists should be interested by Sir James Wilson’s 
excellent study upon Lowland Scotch as Spoken in the Lower 
Strathearn District of Perthshire (Oxford University Press, 5s. 
net). This is one of the first accounts that have been written 
of a single Scottish dialect—such works having usually treated 
of the Lowlands as a whole—and Sir James Wilson has done 
his work exhaustively. The system of transliteration he has 
adopted is so simple that the book should also appeal to lay- 
men, who will be delighted, for instance, with the examples of 
children’s rhymes which he gives. Here is the English version 
of one of them :— 


“The brown bull of Baberton 
Went over the hill to Haberton, 
And dashed its head between two stones 
And came white milk home.” 





Mrs. Fortescue’s History of Calwich Abbey (privately printed, 
Simpkin and Co.) is a good example of the careful writing of 
jocal and family history which deserves so much encourage- 
ment and imitation. 


The Calwich estates in Staffordshire 





have had an eventful history and have passed through many 
hands, while the original buildings have been destroyed and 
their successors more than once rebuilt. The monastery was 
founded in 1149, and was suppressed by Henry VIIL in 1532. 
Shortly afterwards it passed into the possession of the Fleet- 
wood family, who owned it until well into the eighteenth 
century. For the next hundred years it. belonged to the 
Grenvilles, descendants of the famous Sir Richard Grenville 
of the ‘ Revenge’; and finally, in 1844, it was purchased by the 
Duncombes, who are its present owners. 





Mr. Paul Myron, an American writer with some apparent 
acquaintance with China, writes in Our Chinese Chances 
(Chicago: Linebarger, $1.25 net) of the opportunities which 
American trade may find in China during the European war. 
Half the book is occupied by not unsuccessful descriptions of 
the outward appearance of the country, and the rest by 
unmeasured attacks upon Yuan Shi-Kai and his adminis- 
tration. 





Booxs or Rererence.—The Year-Book of the Universities 
of the Empire, 1915 (Herbert Jenkins, 7s. 6d. net), gives a con- 
spectus of the official calendars of the several universities of 
the British Empire. The Christian Movement in the Japanese 
Empire, 1915 (R.T.S., 5s.), contains a record of the year's 
missionary work in Japan. 











Messrs. Sifton, Praed, and Co., Ltd., the well-known miap- 
makers (The Map House, 67 St. James’s Street), have just 
published for the Balkan Committee a most interesting 
diagrammatic map of the Slav territories east of the Adriatic, 
drawn by Sir Arthur Evans. The map includes the pro- 
vinces of Istria, Carniola, Carinthia, parts of Styria and 
Hungary, Croatia, Slavonia, Dalmatia, Bosnia, and Herze- 
govina (all at present within the confines of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire); also Montenegro and portions of Serbia 
and Albania. The map shows clearly the areas occupied by 
Serbo-Croats, Slovenes, Slovaks, Germans, Magyars, Italians, 
Roumans, and Albanians, and in view of the coming European 
settlement should prove of great interest and value. The 
scale of the map is 1/1,500,000; twenty-four miles to one 
inch. The price in sheet form is 2s. 6d.; post free, 2s. 10d.; 
or mounted to fold in case, 4s. 6d.; post free, 4s. 8d. The 
map, we feel sure, will prove of great assistance to all 
who are concerned with the study of the amazingly difficult 
ethnographical problems with which the politician is con- 
fronted in the Near East. It is as if all the gerrymanderers 
of the habitable globe had conspired to produce a first-rate 
puzzle or a test case for the practice of their tortuous art. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—o——— 





Andreyev (L. )§ Sorrows of Belgium (The), cr 8vo .. — —— net 56 
Atkinson (W. W.), New Psychology (The), cr 8vo .. _ (Fowler) net 2/6 
Bible Selections for Daily Devotion, CF BVO ..........cccceseseeseseeee (Fowler) net 50 
Blackmar (F. W.) and Gillin (J. L.), Outlines of Sociology, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 86 
Bradshaw (F.), A Short History of Modern England, uss. i0ie er §vo 
= Re (i a PM) ont 3/0 
Bremner (K.), More Song net 36 
Bridges {Boy} Bubble Moon (Ths), cr 8vo.. “(Hodder & Stoug! & Stoughton) 6/0 
Brown (H. , Foreign Exchange, cr 8vo . — 40 
Brown (H. &. , International Trade, cr 8v0 , net 40 
Brown's Nautical Diary, 1915, folio............ ait Brown) net 40 
Buak (C. N.), Call of e Cumberlands, cr 8vo. Allen & Unwin) 6 





Algebra, cr 8vo (Mecraiiian) net 


Cajori (F.) and Odell (L. R.), Elemen 
jor aay & US, teens Bee 


Church Service Register (The), 4to > tae 
Cree (A.), All About Oil for E 























Curtis (i. 8.), Practical Conduct of of Play ( (The), cr 8vo.. ian) net 6/6 
Day (H.), Landloper (The), cr 8vo.. .(Harper) 60 
Dostoevsky (F Fyodor), I Insulted and Injured (The), cr 8v0 (Heinemann) net 36 
Drake (Maurice), Sleuth (The), cr 8vo ... ..(Methnen) 6/0 
Driscoll (Rev. J. T.), aye ts and the Problem of the: idea, ox Ove = 
net 6, 
Ellis (Mrs. Havelock), Love-Acre: an Idyl, cr 8vo . -.AG. Richards) 6/0 
Friend to Friend Birthday Book and Register, 18m: ee net 26 
Ghosal (Mrs.), Fatal Garland (The), cr 8vo .... Laurie) 6/0 
Grey (H. E.), Visions, Provisions, and Miracles in Modern ‘Times, cr 8vo 
(Fowler) net 5/0 
Huneker (J.), New Cosmopolis, cr 8vo (T. W. Laurie) net 6/0 
Kaye (G. R.), Indian Mathematics, 8vo se a —* net 30 
Kelly (M. Ht. ), It’s a Long Way, cr 8vo (Simpkin) 6/0 
King (W. 1.), Wealth Income of the People of the U nited States 
cr 8vo (Macmillan) not 6 
Kenge (3. W.), Glycerine : “its Production, ‘Uses, and ‘Examination, er 8vo 
(Scott, Greenwood) net 7/6 
sate (Oliver W. F.), Poems, 8vo............... ..{Cornish Bros.) net 3/6 
saght (E. E.), Irich Eclogues, Cr BVO ........c0ccccssereersenveeeee Maunsel) net 3/0 
Mea eGrigor (Montie), Cross Tides, cr 8vo mt AJ. 6,0 
Maugham (W. Somerset), Of Human Bondage, cr 8vo............ (Heinemann) 6/0 
Rg s How to Save Cookery Book, 8vo .. “ited & Stoughton) net 2/6 
imore (Mrs. C. E.), A Million for a Soul, cr 8v J. 74 





Playbox Annual (The), 1916, = SD cesesisigmaies 
Punch, Vol. January—June, 1 15 apianeemumes 
Beed (HL L.), Plane Trigonometry, EET ccessonincsccusicmentsico 


Nl) 36 
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Rhodes (K.), Afterwards, er § ...(Hutchinson) 60 
Romer (F.), Modern eatenttion for the Medical Profession, 8vo 
(Hei nemann) net 5/0 
Tippett (Mrs. Henry), Life-Force, cr 8vo ......... ciaiiali stmmeaal (Everett) 6/0 
TodSloan. By Himself, 8vo ..................... , (G. Richards) net 15,0 
Trent (Paul), Gentlemen of the Sea, cr Svo.. ‘ (Ward & Lock) 6/9 
Walker (Miles), Specification and Design of Dynamo- Electric Machinery 
roy 8vo : << = 32/0 

















LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 


DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......&£90,000,000. 








CLAIMS PAID ..................-.-.8118,000,000. 
BY SPECIAL Sants WATOHES AND OLOOKS 
APPOINTMENT | prt Estolition. The rly oeand Deine awarded 


to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 


TO THE KING. nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical upon, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compas: 
NEW C 


CATALOGUE free on_application. 
. EN T nd * * 
Makers of the great wre ~ i K. Clock, Big Ben. 
61 Cerana, or 4 Regat Exchange, &c. 


TRADE MARK. 





FOR SALE AND ) TO LET, &c. 
ay Aneee to purchase uy up ) to £60,000, a good HOUSE 


with about 20 Bedrooms, 1} hours from London, with beautiful 
Gardens and Grounds, and from 20) to 500 acres of Land. It is essential that 
the Gardens be well matured, and some water would be liked. A House — 
be built if the surroundings are as described.—Particulars to be se 
Poy osed purchaser's Valuers, Messrs, KNIGHT, FRANK, & RUILEY, 
anover Square, London, Ww. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
UTLAND EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


‘Lhe Education Committee of the Rutland County Council invite applications 
for the post of SECRETARY, vacant in October. Salary, £235 per annum, 
with travelling expenses, —Applications, together with copies of not more than 
three testimonials, to be sent to the CH AN, County Education Office, 
Oakham, Rutland, on or before 11th September, 1915. 


{YLDE LODGE SCHOOL (for boys and girls of pre- 
paratory age), HEATON MERSEY, near MANCHHSTER. — The 
Committee reconstituting this school, to open in September, invites a — 
tion before August _ for the posts of HEAD-MISTRESS and KI 
GARTEN MISTRESS. The former must be a College woman of Skids 
standing, who has taught in a good Public Secondary School; the latter must 
hold the higher Froebel or equivalent certificate. Details of salary and con- 
ditions to be obtained from, and naam to b2 sent to, Miss BURSTALL, 
A., c/o Messrs. Carter and Chaloner, Chartered Accountants, 16 Kennedy 
Street, Manchester. 


ENIOR MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS Wanted 
kD September. Cambridge or Oxford Degree preferred. Salary, £13) to 
#140, Baperioace and good discipline essential—Apply fully with testi- 
monials HEAD-MISTRESS, Wyggeston Grammar School for Girls, 
Le’ an 


ay ANTED, LADY SUPERINTENDENT for Girls’ 




















Private School and Boarding-House in the North-East of Scotland. 
One acquiring financial interest preferred. —Apply, stating age, qualifications, 
and with three copies testimonials, to Box No, 745, The Spectator, 1 Wellingtou 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


wT. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 


WANTED, in September, an ASSISTANT- MISTRESS to teach Chemistry, 
and, if possible, ye an on modern lines. Degree, or equivalent, essential. 
Some experience desirable. Salary £120-£150, non-resident, according to 
qui alifications.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS. 


‘ = KF 
WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted. Read 
**CAREERS ” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as to 
resent openings for educated women. Price Is. 6d.; post-free 1s. 94.—Central 
Bureau t for the npreymnent: of Wemea, 5F Princes Street, ) Cavention Square, | W. 


LECTURES, &c. 
HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Sy ndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Dipiom a; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certitle ate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from 
£4) to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. oan fund. 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years. 
Prospectus from The PRINCIPAL. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are a are awarded in the following Faculties : 
ARTS (including Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, 
APPLIED SCIENCE (including Engineering, Metallurgy, and Mining). 

The Session 1915-16 commences October €th, 1915. 

Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 

Prospectuses, giving full information, may be oat atmned from 
. M, GIBBONS, Registrar. 
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pe “UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


SESSION 1915-16. 
The Autumn Term begins on TUESDAY, October 5th, 1915, 


Trospectuses and full particulars of the following may be obtaine 
application to the Registrar :— d obtained og 


JOINT BOARD MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 

FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, AND EN 
GLNEERING. 

SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 

DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 

INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUVATION. 

UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD. 
wour’ OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AND OF TRAINING FOR SOCLAL 

SCHOOL OF LOCAL fn AND RECORDS. 

SCHOOL OF RUSSIAN STUDIES. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 

SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 

SCHOOL OF VETERINARY SCIENCE, 


FERY 
EVENING LECTURES AND LABORATORY INSTRUCTION, 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, 
SPECIAL GRANTS AND PRIZEs. 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 





UNIVERSITY CALENDAR (Price ls.; Post free, 1s. 41.), 





ITY AND GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
FINSBURY, LEONARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





Principal: Professor SILVANUS P. THOMPSON, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S, 


Prof. A. J. Marcetsoyx, M.Sc, 
Prof. A. J. Marcetson, M.Sc. 
Prof. Strvaxus P. Tuomrsoy, F.R.S, 
Prof. BR. Mevpvota, F.R.S. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
TECHNICAL CHEMISTRY ... 


The DAY COURSES are adapted to the needs of various Students, 
including (a) pupils from Secondary Schools, above the age of 15, who desire 
to receive a practical and scientific training: and (b) young men who, having 
previously served a pupilage or apprenticeship, desire to go through a more 
systematic training. 

The College contains laboratories and workshops specially equipped for 
instructional purposes, including Engineering aud Hydraulic Laboratories, 
Drawing Offices, Wood and Metal Workshops, Mechanics, Physics, Electrical 
and Magnetic Laboratories, Dynamo and Generating Rooms, and Chemica! 
Laboratories. 

The Entrance Examination will be held on September 2lst in the subjects 
of Mathematics and English, but the Matriculation at any British University 
is accepted. 

The Fees are £20 per annum. 

The Programme of the College may be had post-free on application to the 
REGISTRAR of the College. 


UNIVERSITY 0 OF ABERDEEN 


FACULTY OF FF MEDICINE. 
WINTER SESSION, 1915-1916. 

The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on THURSDAY, OCTOBER Lith, 
1915. The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION will COMMENCE on 
SEPTEMBER I7th. 

The Degrees in Medicine granted by the University are:—Bachelor of 
Medicine (M.B.), Bachelor of. Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), 
Master of Surgery (Ch. M.). They are conferred only after Examination, awl 
only on Students of the University. A Diploma in Public Health is conferred 
after Examination on Graduates in Medicine of any University in the United 
Kingdom. The total cost for the whole Curriculum, including Hospital Fees 
and Fees for the Degrees of M.B. and Ch.B., is usually about £160, Bursaries, 
Schelarsbips, Fellowships, and Prizes, to the number of fifty, and of the 
aggregate annual value of £1,180, are open to competition in this Faculty. 

A Prospectus of the Classes, Fees, &c., may be had on application to THE 
SECRETARY OF THE MEDICAL FACULTY. 

The University also grants the following Degrees:—In Arts: Doctor of 
Letters, Doctor of Philosophy, and Master of Arts. In Science; Doctor of 
Science, Bachelor of Science (in Pure Science, Agriculture, and Forestry). oa 
Divinity: Doctor of Divinity (Honorary) and Bachelor of Divinity. In La 
Doctor of Laws (Honorary), Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.), and Bachelor ‘of 
Law (B.L. 

So. may be had on application to THE SECRETARY OF THE 
UNIVERSITY. 


UEEN’S 


(Founded in 1848. 
E 








COLLEGE LONDON 
Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853.) 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 

The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 


Visiter : 
The REV. J. F. KENDALL, M.A. 


Principal: 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, OCTOBER Ist, 

The College provides a general ecucation for Stidents up to the age of 15, 
as wellas Courses of Lectures for more advanced Students. 

For porticulars of the College, as well as of the School preparatory to 
Colleze (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Teale), apply to the Warden, Miss C. . 
LEWER, L.A., 43and 45 Har! ey Street, W., from whom information may also be 
obtained as to the College Hostel in which Students may reside, 


e 





NEW SESSION begins MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 27th. 
te Fr eR: COLLEGE, 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
COURSES OF STUDY (DAY and EVENING), for the Degrees of the 


University, in 
ARTS, SCIENCE, ECONOMICS, LAWS, 
under RECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the University. 
Competition for 16 Free Stulentships commences on September 11th. 
MATRICULATION COURSES and ACCOUNTANCY, 
Fall particulars on application to the Seeretary. 


JHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. 
Special attention given to training in Class Teaching and Lecturing. 
Apply for information and advice to Miss WILKIE, Head. Mistress 
Women's Physical Traiuing College, South-Western Poly technic Institute 
Chelsca. Telephone, 899 Western. 
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WITHINGTON, LANCS. 


an iniaealeiinoesiaie 
5 liga PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 





ars of trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in postGonen, 
Ladies over MRGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE Gear Boag 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Training aap for 
‘hairman, 





William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G, 





Teachers. C Rt. Hon. Sir 

Moutefiore; Sec., Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and information 

concerning Se Scholarships apply t to th Principal, ] Miss | . LAWRENCE, Woe] 
PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


ep roam es PH. H. L. EVANE, 7 i 
pils over 15 years prepare for Universiti rmy, Na 
igi tr <> house, within 4 a ee line 


, M.A., receives 


), &e. 
tus ‘apply Stirling House, Manor Road, mouth. 


OYS, BACKWARD, DELICATE, or NERVOUS, 
received for EDUCATION ; = system ‘of mental and physical 
jraining ; individual attention. C ting- —, 30 New Cavendish Street, 
Portlaud Place, London, W. Address, Mr. E. GRIERSON, Acomb House, 


Bedford. a 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS Al AND COLLEGES. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, | SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Heap-MisTRESS: =~ L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern 
History, Oxford os - By = Mistress, St. Felix Lore Southwold). 


ROM DOWNS AND 8 
Special care given to individual development. Pupils — for the 
FOR GIRLS UNDER hl. 


Universities. 
JUNIOR HOUSE 


7\LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. —KINDER- 
GARTEN AND PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS.—President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C, 
Mead-Mistress: Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS. Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. 
Joarding House: 2 Cecil Road, Chfton, Bristal House Mistress: Miss 
ARBUTHNOT LANE. Next term begins on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 20th. 
The Head-Mistress will be at the School from 3 to 4.30 on September 17th 
and 18th, 


HESHIRE, WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOCK GRALAM. 

—Excellent Modern Country School for Girls. Playing fields and well- 

ipped Gym Full staff, great advantages. Art, Music, ges, 

Elocution, and Swimming. Separat e house for practical teaching House- 

wifery Subjects. Fees: Juniors, eA Guineas ; Seniors, Sixty Guineas. 
Illustrated Prospectus from Miss PARKES, Principal. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High- class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin, Thorongh Education 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Paintin: 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, N ORTH WALES— 
School for Girls. Private grounds of 12 acres. Sea and 
mountain air. Large staff of resident mistresses and visiting masters, Games, 
riding, oanenine. Through express trains to London and the North,— 
Principals: The Misses SALES. 
HE GRANGE. BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years, Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New 
Domestic Science branch for girls over 18, Tennis courts and feld for Hockey 
and Cricket. Prep. for Exams. Princiyals, the Misses DODD. 


RAIGMOUNT, Dick Puiaczr, EDINBURGH, 
WINTER SESSION BEGINS 5th OCTOBER, 
For the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Thorough Education, Bracing Climate, 
Swedish Gymnastics, Healthy Games, 
Chassevant Method of Music. 
Prospectus on application to the Principal. 


‘OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medinet Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D. —Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 



































LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 
locy and i Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


‘{REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head- Mistresses { Miss SCOTT, HA. 


Miss MOLYNEUX, M.A, 
Good modern education ; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres, 
Healthy situation; high position. 








Fees from 60 guineas. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning 
rench, as wellas full range of all other subjects ; boarding fees moderate; 
good and liberal diet; healthy locality; games .» in own grounds; sea- 
=. —For Prospectus app ly to Miss LOBERTS, Principal. 
J OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognall, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages. 
-anguages, Literature, and Music specialities, a LR given to 
health and the development of character. Pupils for advanced 
examinations. Excellent results. Good den and fiel com mes, References 
kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, S.E., Rev. Cyril C. B, 
Bary ‘dsley, Hon. Sec., C. M. S., and others. ~—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus, 


]SHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 


Otters Tvivcte Desiiential School oo Girls, ~ 
Scholarship, available for three a on application - inci 
AU TUMN TERM BEGINS SEPT. Tele. “ Wathora 616." - 


(jHURCH HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WORTHING. -- 
RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 























CGzUscx EDUCATION CORPORATION 
34 DENISON HOUSE, _ WESTMINSTER, sepacges ¥i aia 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, : DouSET. 


Head-Mietress, Miss A, Grarsarr Grar, 
Loard and Tuition, £100a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. + MLA, 
Board and ‘J nition, £60 a y 
There is a special Department for Domestic Scienee ‘and Housewifery. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOC SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss C, I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J.8. H. McCase 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to £0 Guineasa year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
MICHAELMAS TERM will begin on THURSDAY, September 


Tel.: ott. 
S* FELIX SCHUOL, SOUTHWOLD, 


Temporary Addreso—MOFFAT, DUMFRIESSHIRE, 
Head- Mistress—Miss L, SILCOX. 


St: MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 
K POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Extensive Buildi d 
Situated inland on the Main Line between Edinburgh and Lf ¥ miles 
from Stirling. Thorough General Education on Modern Lines. Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, and Fives. AUTUMN TERM BEGINS on SEPT. 24th. 
Prospectus and full particulars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


pame—s ——A long-established Paris Educational Home 
tem: —* in London has TWO VACANCIES - GIRLS of good 
family. ~- ae oy Language, Sea = on se — 
exceptional advantages for Languages, Music y French spoken, 
—Apply MISS METHERELL, 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N. 


HDGEASTON 3 HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON by = ee M.A, 

a - for the Universities; Leavi 
ESTIC SCIENCE DEPART 
PREPARATORY a Aare mote BOYS AND GIRLS, 


Es. 
_____ Prospectus from the HEAD- MISTRESS. 


S'. . HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 
Beautifully situated in its own grounds in the country, away from the 
present dangers of the South and East a Thorough modern education, 

Dider Girls can specialize in Lan mares Music, Art. All gamea, riding, &c. 

Very healthy life. RESIDENT PU S ONLY. 

Prospectus and further particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 

— KNOLL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CAMBERLEY. 
Modern education, delightful home life. Outdoor Games. Beautiful and 

extensive grounds. 

For particulars apply to THE PRINCIPAL. 


PEN-AIR TREATMENT FOR DELICATE AND 
NERVOUS CHILDREN.—On the Hampshire Hills.—Under medical 
direction. Sun, Air, and Water Baths, Massage, Breathing, Physical Culture, 
1 Exercises for Curvatures, &c. Gardenia “pia Chalets, Open-air School 
Room, Handicrafts, Carpentering, Gard ding. Fine bracing air, 
beautiful country, 500 feet above sen level. Medically recommended.— 
BROADLANDS, Dept. 11, Medstead psh (Interview by appointment 
at 18 Earl’s Court ayeee , London, | SW. _ 


"-« BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OLLAR INSTITUTION, N.B. 
Head- Master: CHARLES 8S. DOUGALL, M.A. 
The New Session begins on Monday, 6th September, 1915. Complete High- 














16th. 









































School Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for Cen. Civil 
Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds. Beautifuland healthy 
situation. 


Illustrated prospectus, with list of Boarding houses, on application to the 
HEAD. MASTER, or to Thomas J. Young, Secretary. 


M ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, CROSBY, 
FOUNDED 1618, 


Near LIVERPOOL. 
Endowed Public School. Saltien ) Been, £15 per annum. Healthy residen- 
tial neighbourhood near the sea. on ee ~~ anes education, with leaving 
Exhibitious to the Universities. Calet 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIES. in SEPTEMBER. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 15rn. 
For Prospectus apply H. C RADOCK- WATSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


YDINBURGH ACADEMY. 


NEXT SESSION, 1915-16, on TUESDAY, 5th October. 
An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for NEW BOYS will take place on 
Monday, 4th October, at 10 a.m, It is me! requested that early intima- 
tion be given of Boys who are to be entered. e Prospectus of the School 
and of the Masters’ Boarding Houses (one of which is for Junior ee between 
the ages of 7 and 13) ma obtained at the Academy, or from Mr, C, E, W. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., 63 th St. David Street, Edinburgh. 


(UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (Founded 1578). Motor 

from Maidstone. Complete modern school buildings and boarding- 
houses (1911). Separate house, &c., for Juniors. Situation ideal, 400 ft. above 
sea, with extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from 
Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 
Westminster, 8. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
Separate Junior School 




















A small endowed Public Schcol at moderate cost. 
for boys from 8-12, Next Term begins September 15. 
dD. E. NORTON, Head- Master. 
JOYAL NAVAL GADEYTSHIPS. Age 174 to 18}. 
Special Entry 1915-1916. No Nomination required. Full ticulars 
with copies of examination papers on application to JAMES GLEVE, 65 South 





Pann facility for finishing pupils and preparation for the Universities if 


Entire charge of pupils from abroad,—Apply PRINCIPALS, 


Molton Strect, London, W. 
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RINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND, offers to the 

SONS OF OFFICERS in His Majesty’s Forces killed in or through the 

war a Patriotic Exhibition (the gift of an anonymous donor) of £105 yearly, 

the amount of the School fees. Candidates must be not less than 9 years of 

age, and must produce evidence of needing the assistance offered.—Apply to 
the WARDEN, Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


| ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 


Army Council, Magnificent Luildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 











pei facing tmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 
ae Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, MA, ||| 
ENDRICK SCHOOL, BISHOP'S TEIGNTON, 


8. DEVON.—Mr. J. RAYNER MACLAREN.—The limited number of 
boys taken ensures individual tuition and careful training, with special 
regard for the characteristics and requirements of each boy, A pleasant 
home life, in the midst of very beautiful country, Dartmoor and the 
sea within easy reach. An equable and very healthy climate. 


Dera COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships £60 to £10, and 
n 








Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and Officers.— For further 


HT a apply to the Head-Master, W. 8. LEE, M.A., or to the 


BURSAR. 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For details apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 


Oo oO T H A M sca Go OC & 
(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 
ead-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. 
(Certificate of Distinction in the Thecry, History and Practiee of 


Education, Cantab.) 
THE AUTUMN 








TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 2lsr. 

Full particulars of the School may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
ER a ee ee 
1,2°essO8 PARK SCHOOL, 

near READING. 

The new Laboratories (Chemical, Physical and Biological, with working 
Museum attached) are now in use. Central Hall in course of erection. 

For full particulars apply to The HEAD-MASTER, 


raw. 2 tS a .0© BOO 4. 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s. 
Next Term commences Saturday, September 18th. 
Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 104, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment bas separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER,. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School educa- 
tion. Highly qualified staff. Four leaving scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 
‘ine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &e, Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £55. 
Entrance Scholarships July.—Apply, W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 
J, ASTBOURN  E COLLEGE. 
‘j_ President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Masterat Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 


tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. bs STEEP ae 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Satie. Extensive 

t 


Playing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin on ursday, 16th 
September, 1915. Head-Master—C. W, ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 

boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, ‘lhe Colony, Alderiey Edge. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Coarse from 

any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
‘TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


UTHORS’ MSS. TYPED, 9d. per 1,000 words. Special 
discount for large orders and regular work. Urgent work executed and 
del:vered same day as received.—Apply, MANAGER, ‘he Crown Typewriting 
and -% 7. ureau, Suffolk cane, Laurence Pountney Hill Cannon 
Street, E.C. 









































SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS ror BOYS awnp 
TUTORS for ARMY, UNIVERSITY, 
CIVIL SERVICE, and ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TU10ORS in this country, will be 
pleased to AID PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) pro- 
spectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISH- 
MENTS which can be THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
*Phone, write, or call. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Ageuts, 143 Cagpon Street, London, E.C. 
Telephone 5053 Central. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVEKNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
invite applications from qualified ladies who sre looking for posts as 
MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
Families. 
Prospectuses will Le forwarded gratis on application. 
_ NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


HOICE OF SCHOOLS anv TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel. : Regent 4026, 
Scholastic Agents. Established 19753. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 
Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees. 





GIRLS. 

















aa 
R{CHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of char, e) reliab} 
information respecting Schools, Tutors an Educatio ; 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requiremeuts (age of pupils, locality preferred ne 
UTORS of fees, &c.) to . se 
f | ' Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Lta 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible fo th 
teaching stails of the most important schools and thu: 7 bi, 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere 7“ 
Offices--158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum 


HE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS—Ties 


are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools whi , 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasouable cost. Pros b...F } 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. an J. PATON 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended profession if decided upon. _ 











HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
OU CANNOT GO ABROAD! Tr BROADLANDS, 


ON THE HAMPSHIRE HILLS, England's First Natur re, ests 
lished 1902. Sleeping Chalets, Sun and Air Baths, &c. Sheed ter one 
holiday, with or without treatment.—Write for illustrated prospectus an | 
testimonials to the MANAGER, Dept. 3, Broadlands, Medstead, ‘Hants, 








A Ts BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
otel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bat assa,, 
and Electricity. Resident Physician (M.D. , © BUR, Masmge 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 


—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering trom Epilepsy 
ggg Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardeniny 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &¢.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD. 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. F 

LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. if 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 6 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years. 


OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste, 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S, Supplied to the Royal Household. Harmless to pets, R.M. Barracks, 
Chatham, *‘ Blattis has been very effective.’ ‘Tins, Is. Jd., 2s. 3d., 4s, Gd.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 




















UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
130 licensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per ceut, 
paid since 1699.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (A.nayr Memorut), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Pataon: H.M. Tue Kina. 
Soldiers suffering from nerve injuries and shock are being treated. 








READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provile 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 

DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 
Treasurer: Tue Eart oy Harnownr. Secretary: Goprrer H. Hami.rtoy. 








THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGU 
, (A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To e the p and safety 





of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
ehysical condition of the peorie ty tringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


LIFE PAYMENTS, 
Zs 


& s. d.! 
25 0 0 | Members on as om 10 WwW ¥ 


ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents .., 5 0 0} Associates, with Literature 
eae ee 1 0 and Jourmal ... ... 0 20. «0 b 
‘lhe Sulscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at hal- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


Hon. Vice-Tresidents ... 


i] 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 








AFTER TWELVE MONTHS 


of war, during which the price of practically 
everything the housewife requires has gone up 
by leaps and bounds, St. Ivel Lactic Cheese has 
remained the same, notwithstanding the fact 
that the increased cost of raw material has cost 
the Company many thousands of pounds. 


St. Ivel, Ltd., may well be proud of the fact 
that so far as St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is concerned 
“your food has not cost you more”; can yo'l 
say this of many other articles of food appearing 
on your table? Eat more St. Ivel Lactic Cheese 
and less meat, and you will not only be healthier 
and wealthier, but you will also have proved 
that you are wiser. 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON, LONDON, S.W. 
VISITOR—H.M. THE KING. 
rses of instruction in the College are intended 
| ne to prepare Students for Industrial Careers in 
which scientific knowledge is an essential. They are a'so 
designed to meet the needs o° professiona! iniustrial m2n 
desiring more advanced training. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE. 
BIOLOGY. 
General Botany ox . Prof, Farmer, F.R.s. 
General Zoology ... ert . Prof, MacBripg, F.x.s. 
Piaut Physiology and Path- 
‘ rof. BLACKMAN, F.R.s. 


olog. - ove oe - 
Comparative Pathology .» Prof. PLimmenr, F.B.8. 
Entomology a . Prof. Lerror. 
The Technology of Woods and 
Fibres... an ons .. Prof, Groom. 
CHEMISTRY - ose Prof. H. Brerrron BakER, ¥.8.3. 
Physical Chemistry _..., +» Prof, Purp. 
Organic Chemistry aie .. Prof, Taorre, F.R.s. 
CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY) Prof. Bons, F.n.s. 
(Fuel and Refractory atate-} Associate Prof. Dr. M. G. 
rials)... _ oe - CuRIsTIE. 
GEOLOGY ‘ - Prof. Warts, F.B.S. 
Economic Mineralogy ... .. Prof, Cus, 
MATHEMATICS AND ME- 
CHANICS ... a i Prof. Forsrru, F.z.s. 
Applied Mathematics Prof. WHITEHEAD, F-R.S. 
( Prof. CALLENDAR, F.R.S. 
PHYSICS... ove eee ... 4 Prof, the Hon. R. J. Strutt, ¥.2.3, 
? Prof. Watson, F.R.S. 


Astrophysics _ -_ .. Prof, Fow.er, F.2.s. 
ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES. 
MINING oe ese .«. Prof. Precuevi.ie. 
METALLURGY ‘ ai . Prof, Canrentver. 
TECHNOLOGY OF OIL Prof, Warts, F.R.3. 
CiTY AND GUILDS (ENGINEERING) COLLEGE. 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER- 
ING AND MOTIVE POWER Prof, Daxsy, r.n.s. 
CIViL ENGINEERING AND 
SURVEYING : ia ... Prof. Drxonx. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING Prof. Marurr, F.n.s. 
Full Prospectus can be obtained frre from the Registrar, 


IMPERIAL COLLEGE, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 
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THE GOUTY AGE. 


_— 


URIC ACID INVASION. 





If you are approaching early middle life, and find yourself 
suffering from frequent and unaccountable headaches, accom- 
panied by attacks of indigestion, torpid liver, and occasional 
tingling sensations in your limbs, you may take it that nature is 
warning you that you are making too much uric acid. Miscon- 
ception or neglect of these early signs of approaching gout wilil 
soon result in unmistakable evidence that you are developing the 
gouty habit. Presently you will suffer from fits of mental depres- 
sion, you will become easily irritated, you will worry without real 
cause. You will wonder what can be the matter with you. 

The whole secret is that uric acid which your system cannot get 
rid of is being distributed by means of the blood throughout your 


y. 
If the invasion of uric acid is allowed to continue unchecked, 
sooner or later the inevitable result follows ot an outbreak of gout 


in some form. 
THE PRELUDE TO GOUT. 

You may first of all notice little hard lumps—the so-called chalk 
stones—forming under the surface of the skin in various parts of 
the body, the eyelids or rims of the ears for instance, and around 
the finger joints. Then, especially in damp weather, you will 
begin to suffer pain, tenderness, aches and stiffness in your joints 
and muscles. Next the joints begin to swell, the knees and the 
elbows for instance; the pains increase in severity, and are accom- 
panied by a good deal of high temperature. The stiffness becomes 
more marked, and at last you are forced to admit to yourself you 
are getting gouty. 

Just which of the numerous forms of gout you are going to 
suffer from is still uncertain. It depends on the locality chosen 
for attack by uric acid. Thus if this us substanco 
impregnates the muscles you will have gouty rheumatism or 
lumbago. On the other hand, if the needle-pointed crystals of 
uric acid penetrate through the protective sheaths of the nerves, 
you will have sciatica (in the thigh) or neuritis (in the arm) with 
their peculiar hot pricking pain that is unlike any form of gouty 
agony. If the uric acid stops in the skin you will fall a victim to 
that distressing and most intractable of all uric acid disorders, 
gouty eczema. You may, however, escape all of these, and yet 
suffer acutely at times from kidney stone and gravel, which are 
simply solid concretions of uric acid. 


THE ARREST OF GOUTY SUFFERING. 

The one really reliable method by which this can be accom- 
plished pleasantly, safely, and successfully is by the use of 
Bishop's Varalettes, the most powerful uric acid solvents and 
eliminants known. 

The whole success of Bishop’s Varalettes as a remedy and pre- 
ventive of uric acid ailments arises from the fact that they have 
the power to destroy uric acid. Gradually, but resistlessly, 
Bishop’s Varalettes effect a radical chemical c in the very 
essence and nature of uric acid. They convert this erous and 
destructive agent into a harmless and impotent compound which 
is steadily washed out of the joints and tissues. As the uric acid 
is swept away, swellings in the joints subside, inflammation is 
dispersed, pain passes away, and stiff joints and muscles move with 
ease and suppleness. No method of treatment could be more 
direct, more simple, or more successful. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are perfectly safe. They contain no harmful 
ingredients such as colchicum, mercury, the iodides, the salicylates, 
or their compounds, or drugs, which it is well known form the 
main constituents of most gout “ medicines.” Bishop’s Varalettes 
do not depress the heart or nerves, nor lower the physical system. 
They have no aperient effect, or indeed any other medicinal 
action save that of neutralising, dissolving, and eliminating uric 
acid. They do not interfere in any way with digestion, and their 
use may be continued forso long as may be necessary without the 
slightest risk of ill effects. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are not only aremedy., They are a preventive 
of gouty suffering, for by their regular or occasional use uric acid 
can be kept under control and nature assisted in getting rid of it 
as soon as it is formed, and before it has a chance to set up any of 
the gouty ailments. And that way health lies, 


DIET DOUBTS. 
Tho question of diet is one that presents many difficulties to 
gouty sufferers. It will, therefore, interest all to know that an 
authoritative guide on tho whole subject of foods for the gouty 
has been published, which will enable those interested to ascertain 
with scientific exactitude just what foods and beverages they may 
freely partake of and what foods are not permissible. 
The booklet discusses also uric acid disorders generally, their 
symptoms, course, and method of treatment, and will be of 
intense interest to all who are approaching or have reached 
middle age, as well as to those who, having passed that period, find 
themselves victims of the uric acid invasion. 
A copy of this booklet will be sent post free on application to 
the sole makers of Bishop's Varalettes, Alfred Bishop, Ltd, 
Manufacturing Chemists (established 1857), 48 Spelman Street, 
London, N.E. 
Please ask for booklet Y. 
Bishop’s Varalettes are sold by all chemists at 1s., 23., and 5s. 
(twenty-five days’ treatment), or may be had direct from the 





makers, as above. 
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How it can be restored by suitable food. 


Good health largely depends upon having a sound digestion. 
In the treatment of digestive disorders it is recognized that 
a prime factar is the ‘adoption of a suitable diet. In such 
cases, the best food is one which, while presenting the 
requisite complete food constituents in acceptable form, does 
not place too great a tax on the impaired digestion, and yet 
provides for the stimulation and strengthening of the 
weakened digestive powers. 


A Unique and Complete Food. 





Invalids, Dyspeptics and the Aged 


The ‘Allenburys’ Diet embodies the required essentials in supreme degree. 
It is a preparation of pure, rich, full-cream milk and whole wheat, 
manufactured with scrupulous care by a special process, during which 
the ingredients are partially pre-digested. Easy of assimilation it 

complete nutrition where digestion is at fault and rapidly restores the 
impoverished system. The Allenburys’ Diet is of exceptional value in 
relieving the imsemala and dther undesirable effects that result from 
gastric derangement. Taken last thing at night it soothes the nerves and 
promotes quiet refreshing sleep and digestive rest. The ‘Allenburys’ 
Diet is used in the leading Meapitalts cad Nersing Homes, and ie 
of the greatest value for feeding our Wounded and invalid Soldiers 
and Sallors. It is quite distinct from the well-known ‘Allenburys’ 
Foods for Infants, and has for long enjoyed the recommendation of the 

Medice! Profession. 








a=at A Large Sample sent Free on request. <== 


@as™ In tins at 1/6, 3/- and 6/- @aS- Made immediately by 
each of all Chemists. adding boiling water only 





















Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 


37, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
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GOLD LEAF 





ADMIRAL 


whites 





AYE R’S 
NAVY CUT 


CIGARETTES 


Perfectly made from the choicest growths 
of old VIRGINIA Tobacco. 


4}0 50 For 1/6 





. MILD 
3 10 For 3° 
| ! 20 ror GP 























ns 


are the only Standard 10/6 
Fountain Pens All British 
Made by a British Company 
with British Capital and 
Labour. 


| THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO., LTD. 











MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
1 rices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 


Per Dosen. 
Bots, 4-Bots. 


14/6 8/3 


DIABETES 


Write for Samples and Booklet and enclose 6d, stamps 
Jor postage. 


CHELTINE FOODS CO., 
CHELTENHAM. 
FLOUR, BISCUITS, BREAD, FOOD, ETC. 
Highly Recommended by Medical Profession, 





‘The 


Lottle. comparison it will be = 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
‘The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Taid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots. 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John _ Strast. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Streat. 


17/6 9/9 
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Including postage ‘to 


America, France, 
many, 
Japan, &c. 
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Terms of Subscription, 
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yearly. terly, 
21 86...014 3. 072 
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CHURCH ARMY WAR WORK 


-includes 


FIFTY MOTOR AM- 
BULANCES 


at the Front, and 


KITCHEN CAR. 
CANTEENS (temperance) 


for Munition Workers. 
GIFTS for SOLDIERS 
AT THE FRONT and 
PRISONERS OF WAR. 


WAR HOSPITAL 


in France. 


RECREATION HUTS 
and TENTS 


for the Troops at home 
and abroad, 


RECREATION 
ROOMS 


for Soldiers’ Wives. 



































And numerous other Branches. 





ADDITIONAL FUNDS ARE EARNESTLY ASKED, 





Cheques crossed “ Barclays’, ajc Church Army,” payable to 
Prebendary Canute, D.D., Headquarters, Bryanston Street, 
Marble Arch, London, W. 





HELP 
THE WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 
oO 
SAVE THE CHILDREN, 
THE 
NATION’S GREATEST ASSET. 
It has rescued 20,000 little ones, 
and now has 4,600 under its care. 


Contributions will be gratefully received by 


PREBENDARY RUDOLF, . 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 





*,° Cheques and Postal Orders should be crossed and made payable to 
“Waifs and Strays.’’ 


PLEASE HELP THE 


FRENCH WOUNDED EMERGENCY FUND, 


WHICH SENDS REGULAR a 8 Ry OVER 300 FRENCH MILITARY 
ALS. 
Presipent; The MARCHIONSSS OF LINLITHGOW, 
Vice-PRESIDENTS : 
The COUNTESS OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES, The LADY ROBERT 
CECIL, The erent hy. SS BRYCE, The LADY RUSSELL OF 
LLOWEN, and others. 

Funds are urgently mn. also socks, pants, shiris, slippers, bandages 
air-cushions, sheets and blankets, gauze, oil silk, absorbent wool, ‘waterproof 
sheetiug, handkerchiefs, hot-water bottles Flannel for shirts, unbleached 
calico, and material both for convalescent suits aud for bandages would be 
gratefully received in our j weckneeme, 

Ox, TREASUR How. Kg ot 
The Hon, CYRIL RUSSELL. Miss EVELYN WYLD, 
34 Lowndes Square, London, 8.W. 
Baxgers: NATIONAL ROVINCIAL, 208 Piccadilly. 
Hox, Avpitor: J, 8S, LEE, Esq., H.M. Exchequer and Audit Department, 
Victoria Embankment, 8.W. 
Full particnlars can be had from the Hon, Secretary on application. 


PLEASE HELP 
GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


(Commonly known as the Great Bothom Hospital), HOLLOWAY, N., 


SUBSCRIPTION DONATIONS, AND LEGACIES. 
130 BEDS FOR SICK AND. TRUNPED HOLDERS. 








NOTICE,—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published halj-yearly, from 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
and July, Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
4 cokseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d, each, By post, 1s, 94, 











MACMILLAN'’S. LIST 


TENTH THOUSAND. 


ORDEAL BY BATTLE 


By F. S. OLIVER, 6s. net. 


Tas Sunpay Times.—* Everybody onght to read Mr. F. 8. 
Oliver's ‘Ordeal by Battle.’. That compliment it deserves because 
so much earnestness and conviction and solid thought have gone 
to the making of the book, because its author handles candidly 
and oo the subject which is of paramount interest to 
us all.” 


8vo. 





The Sorrows of Belgium. A Play in 
Six Scenes. By LEONID ANDREYEY. Authorized Trans- 
lation by H. Bernsrern. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 


Building the Walls. 4 noox or prayer 
AND THANKSGIVING FOR FAMILY AND PRIVATE 
USE. With Introduction by the ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY. Second Edition. Pott 8vo. 2s. net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 


Jesus Christ and the Social 


Question. An Examination of the Teaching of 
Jesus in its relation to some of the Problems of Modern 
Social Life. By FRANCIS G. PEABODY. ‘Crown 8vo. 
2s. net. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


A Study of Indian Economics. 
By PRAMATHANATH BANERJEA, M.A.,-Fellow of tho 
Royal Economic Society. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

Tae OvrLoox.—“ As an introduction } the economic conditions of modern 


India this little book leaves little to be 
MACMILLAN & “co. LTD. LONDON. 











MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 

OF HUMAN BONDAGE. xy w. s2morset 
Maugham. 6s. ‘Now Ready. 

THE FREELANDS. A New Novel. By John 
Caisworthy. 6s. [Ready August 19. 

THE LITTLE MAN, and other Satires. 
By John Calsworthy. 6s. 


“Nobly impressive, thoughtful, distinguished by beauty of 
style, and often as amusing as it is incisive,”—Standard, 


THE FAITHFUL. 4 Tragedy. By sohn Masefie’e, 


3s. 6d. net. 
“It is very fineo—finer, to our mind, than any work Mr, Masoe- 
field has yet made for the stage.”—Evening Standard. 
Second Large Impression. 
THE SOUL OF THE WAR. 3y pnitp cinrs. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“A living piece of literature—dignified, unhysterical and 
strong. Likely to survive as an historical document among the 
most suggestive and significant of its time.” —Daily Telegraph. 














WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, w.c. 


SOTHERAN have opened a 
WAR ROOM 


at 43 PICCADILLY, W. (opposite Prince's Hall), 
where most of the War Books of the day may be seen before buying. 
Telegrams: Bookmen, London, Telephone: Mayfair 3601. 


At the Front with Three Armies. 


Demy 8vo, Cloth. Price 6s, net, 
B 


y 
GRANVILLE FORTESOCUE 
(Special Correspondent of The Daily Telegraph). 
“An absorbing book of adventure and observation by one who 
saw the war from three angles.” 


ANDREW MELROSE, Lid., 3 York Street, W.C. 


OOKS WANTED.—Ency. Britannica, Eleventh Ed.; 
in Wonderland, 1865 or pes; Life of — Lt -, i 1851; 
Browning’s Works, 17 Vols.; Jackson's French Co 
Jorroc! Jaunts, 1838 or 1843; Hawbuck G 
1358; Memoirs of Casanova; Lever’s Works.—H 
Birmingham, 








Messrs. 











Plain or he 
SoTOn! ‘3 Great Bookshop, 
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Messrs. Methuen’s Announcements 





GENERAL LITERATURE 


HYMN BEFORE ACTION. 
Kipling. [Illuminated by Hengizrra Waicur. 
4to, in envelope, ls. net. 


A SALUTE FROM THE FLEET AND 
OTHER POEMS. By Alfred Noyes. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, 5s. net. 


ADVENTUROUS LOVE AND OTHER 
POEMS. By Gilbert Cannan, Author of “Round 
the Corner.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


WINE, WATER, AND SONG. by @ K. 
Chesterton, Fcap. 8vo, ls. net. [Second Edition. 


A little volume chiefly composed of the rollicking, Bacchanalian and ironical 
songs from Mr. Chesterton's novel ‘‘ The Flying Inn.” 


POETS AND PURITANS. by T. R. Glover, 
Author of “The Conflict of Religions in the Early Roman 
Empire.” Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


CONTEMPORARY PORTRAITS. by Frank 
Harris. With 8 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES. By Oscar 
Wilde. With a Title-page, Initials, End paper, and 
16 Illustrations in Colour by Jesstz M. Kina. Edition de 
luge, in a box. Crown 4to, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 


ROYALIST FATHER AND ROUNDHEAD 
SON. Edited by the Countess of Denbigh. With 
12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF FRANCE. By J. R. Moreton 
Macdonald, M.A. With 12 Maps. Three Volumes. 
Crown 8vo, 22s. 6d. net. 


DIVERSIONS OF A NATURALIST. By Sir 
Ray Lankester, K.C.B., F.R.S. With a Frontispiece 
in Colour and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By Rudyard 
Feap. 


MIND CURES. By Geoffrey Rhodes. Crown 8vo, 


5s. net. 


RELIGION AND REALITY: A Study in 
the Philosophy of Mysticism. By J. H. Tuck- 
well. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE WAR AND AFTER. 
Lodge, F.R.S. F cap. 8vo, 1s. net. 


FRANCE IN WAR TIME. 
Sutton-Pickhard. 


By Sir Oliver 
[ Ready. 


By Maud F. 
With 21 Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, 
5s. net. [ Ready. 


NAPLES AND SOUTHERN ITALY. spy 
Edward Hutton, Author of “The Cities of Lombardy.” 
With 12 Illustrations in Colour by Frank Crisp, 16 other 
Illustrations anda Map. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FINLAND AND THE FINNS. by Arthur 
Reade. With 4 Lilustrations in Colour, 8 in Monotone, 
anda Map. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE SOUTH AMERICANS. By W. H. Kore. 


With 12 Illustrations anda Map. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A GUIDE TO SOUTH AMERICA. 
Hirst. With 10 Maps. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


By W. A. 





ee 


BY THE WATERS OF EGYPT. 3, Norma 
Lorimer. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by Bewroy 
Fuietcuer. A cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE FJORDS AND FOLK OF NORWay 
By Samuel J. Beckett, F.R.P.S. With 47 Ilustes 
tions anda Map. Fcap. 8vo, round corners, 5s. net, 


ECONOMY IN WARTIME: or, Health 
without Meat. By Mrs. Eustace Miles, Autho; 
of “The Ideal Home,” &. With 160 Recipes. Crown 8yo 
paper covers, ls. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF SORCERY. 3, sax 


Rohmer, Author of “The Mystery of Dr. Fu-Manchy” 
With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE VILLAGE CHURCH. By P. H, Diten. 
field, M.A., F.S.A., Author of “The Old-Time Parson” 
With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
BEALBY. By H. G. WELLS. [Second Edition 


“Quite Pickwickian in its resourcefulness and gay movement.” —Punch, 
*** Bealby’ is delicious. Let all who love ‘ Kipps’ read ‘ Bealby.’” 
—Country Life 


VICTORY: An Island Story. 
Conrad. 


A YOUNG MAN’S YEAR. 
SECRET HISTORY. 


Williamson. 


THE KENNEDY PEOPLE. .,y w. Pett Ridge. 


“ All Mr. Pett Ridge’s vitality is in this story of three generations.” 


—Observer, 
[Second Edition. 
By Arnold Bennett. A New 


By Joseph 


By Anthony Hope, 
By GO N. and A, M. 


A GREAT MAN. 
Edition. 


GOSSAMER. 
THE RAINBOW. by D. H. Lawrence, Author of 


* Sons and Lovers.” 


THE EVIL DAY. by Lady Troubridge. 
SOMETHING FRESH, By P. G@ Wodehouse. 
THE SECRET SON. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 
DEMI-ROYAL. by Ashton Hilliers. 

THE HIGHWAYMAN. By H. C. Bailey. 


THE YELLOW CLAW. By Sax Rohmer, Autho: 
of “ Dr. Fu Manchu.” [ Ready. 

THE OCEAN SLEUTH. 
Author of W0O:. 


SUSAN PROUDLEIGH. 


Lisser. 
THE ELIXIR OF LIFE. by Arthur Ransome. 
LITTLE HEARTS. By Marjorie L. C. Pickthali. 


THE PERPETUAL CHOICE. 
Cotterell. 


CHARLES QUANTRILL. by Evelyn Apted. 


———— 


By George A. Birmingham. 


By Maurice Drake, 


By Herbert G. de 


By Constance 
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